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LORD MONTAGU AND SHOOTING PARTY 
(The late Mr, Archibald Stuart-Wortley on the back seat.) 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


The Badminton Magazine 


SPORTSMEN OF MARK 
XIV.—LORD MONTAGU OF BEAULIEU 


BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


Ir is to be supposed that the predecessors of Lord Montagu of 
Beaulieu distinguished themselves in various ways prior to the 
thirteenth century. In the year 1296, however, we find the first 
mention of the family and a record of how Sir Walter Scott swore 
allegiance to Edward the First ; after which date the Scotts appear 
to have held their own conspicuously. Sir Walter the poet founded 
his “ Lay of the Last Minstrel” on the adventures of his namesake, 
a devoted adherent of his King, James the Fifth, in attempting to 
rescue which monarch from his enemies he performed wonderful 
exploits. Like Macbeth, he seems to have had a very warlike wife, 
vastly as she differed in many respects from the ruthless spouse of 
the Thane of Cawdor. Her husband was killed in the streets of 
Edinburgh in a fight with Sir Walter Kerr, one of whose family, 
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presumably a niece, married a subsequent Sir Walter, first Lord of 
Buccleuch, and at the chieftain’s death the lady was accustomed to 
ride at the head of the clan. This first lord evidently, to use the 
modern phrase, made things hum, and being summoned to the pre- 
sence of Queen Elizabeth to explain what Her Majesty regarded as 
an outrage, was asked how hedared. ‘‘ What is it that a man dares 
not do?” was his reply, and it abated Her Majesty’s wrath, causing 
her to express wonder as to what she might not do with ten thousand 
men similarly minded. 

The late Lord Montagu was the second son of the fifth Duke of 
Buccleuch and Queensberry, and dying last year was succeeded by 
the present peer, John Walter Edward Douglas-Scott-Montagu, 
who was born on the 10th of June, 1866, and went to Eton in 
due course, where he distinguished himself in athletics and on 
the river. His branch of the family had settled in Hampshire, 
his father occupying the Palace House, Beaulieu, built on land 
which King John gave to a band of Cistercian monks seven 
hundred years ago. It is an ideal estate for sport, ashore and 
afloat, and here it was that the youthful John received from an 
old keeper those early lessons in the use of the gun which he 
has since turned to such remarkable account. Rabbits were his 
first quarry, as they are with most boys, and his elderly mentor was 
emphatic in insisting upon that careful handling of the weapon 
which, to judge from what we see on occasions at shoots to-day, 
has sometimes been very inadequately inculcated or absorbed. 
By degrees the boy was advanced to partridges, and used to hunt 
regularly with the New Forest Deer and Fox Hounds. Of late years 
Lord Montagu has been a stranger to the saddle, but he had large 
doses of it at this period, it being no uncommon thing for him to 
attend a meet twenty miles off—and to arrive at it very likely 
without having crossed more than two roads on the way, so wild 
was the country. A meet twenty miles off may mean a longer or a 
shorter ride home, according to circumstances. One must be very 
keen to undertake such a journey, and so if Lord Montagu cannot be 
properly described as a ‘‘hunting man” he was decidedly a 
* hunting boy.” 

From Beaulieu the river of the same name runs down to the sea, 
eight miles off, and the district constitutes a paradise for the wild- 
fowler, whose delights are in no way marred by what those who do 
not enjoy the sport regard as its discomforts, if not actually hard- 
ships. Before he was far advanced in his teens, the youthful 
sportsman was often afloat in his punt, or hidden in a pit awaiting 
developments; and besides the fowl which usually frequent the 
southern coast, many rare birds have been seen and shot at 
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Beaulieu, when shooting them was desirable—for Lord Montagu 
is a naturalist and a lover of nature as well as a sportsman. 
In 1880 the arrival of a flamingo created much interest and 
astonishment, and eider have been obtained. On one occasion, 
lying out from early morning one day to the same hour the 
day following, Lord Montagu shot and gathered 116 teal. He 
has no record of geese, but a certain number have been secured ; 
there are also wild turkeys on the estate—rare birds in England, 
as need scarcely be added—and Beaulieu is a famous place for 
wild pigeons, over one thousand a year having been bagged. 


PALACE HOUSE, SOUTH SIDE 


Swans, too, frequent the place. It was not until about fifteen 
years ago that the sporting capabilities of the estate were really 
developed. The late lord, who was not particularly keen about 
shooting, entrusted the matter to the extremely competent hands of 
his son, who had ideas which he carried out with notable success. 
One of these is the mistake of overdoing the care of pheasants, 
that is to say the desirability of leaving the birds to look after 
themselves more than is generally done. With regard to this, no 
doubt much depends upon the nature of the demesne. In one recent 
year, however, fifteen hundred pheasants were reared, and rather 
over six thousand killed, and this is only slightly over the 
average since the present lord took the business in hand. Being 
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THE BUNGALOW ON THE SHORES OF THE SOLENT—THE RESIDENCE 
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allowed to run wild improves the mothering qualities of the hen, 
and here at any rate is something for owners of shooting properties 
to think about. Of course this part of Hampshire is still among 
the wildest on the south coast. Otters and badgers are plentiful, 
and that picturesque little beast the marten has been shot. Very 
few of the breed have been recorded of late years in England. One 
was trapped at Bardon Mill in Northumberland in April last year, 
and it is said that one was also taken near Horsham in Sussex in 
1904; but the marten appears to have gradually died out ; indeed, 


PART OF RUINS, BEAULIEU ABBEY 


in Wiltshire it is said to have been exterminated as long ago as the 
end of the seventeenth century. 

With regard to shooting, Lord Montagu expresses much satis- 
faction at the fact that quality is now coming to be regarded as 
better than quantity. With a little luck anyone can ensure the 
making of enormous bags; quantity means money, quality brains, 
and the idea is happily spreading that three or four hundred really 
good high pheasants constitute a better day’s sport than thrice or 
four times that number of birds that are battered at a range of 
about eighteen yards. 
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Beaulieu is a wonderful place for fish, and probably the very 
best place in England for sea-trout, which are exceedingly difficult 
to take owing to the stillness of the water. But enormous numbers 
are netted. In August last year, at a place called Hartford Hole, no 
fewer than two hundred were taken at one haul, forty-four of the 
largest being kept. Three of these were over eleven pounds, one 
beauty was eleven and three-quarters, six weighed sixty-three pounds. 
Most excellent oysters also come from the river; and though I have 
no idea what the record haul of grey mullet may be, the year before 
last on one occasion the net contained a ton and a quarter; on 


MOTOR BOAT, ‘NAPIER WINNER OF BRITISH INTERNATIONAL TROPHY, 1905. 
LORD MONTAGU STEERING 


(Photograph by Topical Press Agency) 


another, three-quarters of a ton rewarded the exertions of the 
fisherman. 

Lord Montagu is perhaps best known to the world at large as 
an enthusiastic pioneer of motoring. Two or three years ago, when 
a great gathering was held at Bexhill-on-Sea for the purpose, 
amongst others, of a competition over a measured mile, he kindly 
asked me to be his passenger, an opportunity I gladly accepted ; for 
though at the end of the mile the car had to run through one of 
two gates with a large brick structure between them, the hitting of 
which would have led to awkward results, I had the utmost faith in 
my pilot. Shortly before our turn came to go up to the starting-point, 
the attendant chauffeurs found that there was something wrong 
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with the machinery, and spoke to their master, who looked at it and 
told them what to do. For the best part of a quarter of an hour 
they diligently worked, but without repairing what was wrong. We 
were almost due at the start, and at the last moment Lord Montagu 
undertook the job himself, carrying it through in a very few minutes 
with complete success. I was greatly surprised at his skill, though 
less so when he told me that he had been through the shops at the 
South-Western Railway works at Nine Elms, had undergone a 
regular course of training in engineering and mechanics, and had 
also had what he described as ‘‘a good deal of plate experience,” 
the technical term for engine-driving. There was every reason, 
therefore, why he should understand the machinery of the automo- 
bile. It was about the year 1897 that he foresaw how inevitably 
the introduction of the motor would become one of the great move- 
ments of the world in the way of revolutionising travel, and also, it 
may incidentally be observed, as an aid to sport. The Beaulieu 
estate is triangular in shape, with a base of some five miles on the 
shore of the Solent, and in the shooting season motors play a great 
part, enabling the host and his guests to reach rapidly distant points 
of the property where drives and beats have been organised for them. 
Most readers are aware that Lord Montagu’s paper, The Car, to 
which he devotes constant and diligent attention, has done a vast 
deal towards the instruction of men—and women—who are actively 
engaged in motoring, and in extinguishing many of the prejudices of 
those who are still enemies of the machine. 

A branch of motoring is of course the motor-boat, and Lord 
Montagu has naturally studied and experimented with the aquatic 
car, if so it may be called. In conjunction with Mr. Lionel de 
Rothschild he owned the winners of the British International 
Trophy, Napier IJ. in 1905 and Yarrow Napier in 1906. 

Whilst in South Africa for The Times in 1896 Lord Montagu 
saw something of savage warfare, and though it is a subject upon 
which he is reticent, those who were out with him are less so, and it 
is known that he more than once comported himself gallantly in 
tight places, besides doing excellent service as correspondent. A 
particular friend of Lord Northcliffe, Lord Montagu has of late years 
contributed to the Daily Mail. The work he gets through is indeed 
altogether extraordinary, and it has been a special satisfaction to 
welcome his contributions to these pages. Amongst his clubs is the 
Beefsteak, membership of which is understood to mean a delight in 
cheery companionship, and it is easy to believe that the popularity 
he enjoys is not least conspicuous at this resort. In all respects he 
is essentially a practical man, and affords most valuable service to 
any cause in which he interests himself. 
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THE LAST FENCE BUT ONE-—-A CLOSE RACE 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


POINT-TO-POINT RACING 
BY AN AMATEUR 


THERE is no institution which does more good to hunting than 
point-to-point racing, for the privilege of attending the races and 
the functions connected with them is practically the only direct 
benefit which the non-hunting farmer derives from the existence of 
the sport. His fowls are taken by foxes, his land is galloped over 
by crowds of strangers, his fences are broken down, and yet he 
himself is implored not to strengthen them with the useful and 
inexpensive wire. It is not to be wondered at if he sometimes asks 
himself whether all these drawbacks are compensated for by the 
amount of money which statisticians assure him is spent on hunting, 
very little of which, however, seems to come his way. But give him, 
his wife, and his daughter a day in the open, with plenty of racing 
and good fellowship thrown in, and back he goes to his farm, vowing 
to himself that there is something to be said for hunting after all, 
and resolving that in future he will not put any obstacles in the way 
of it. Under these circumstances it seems to me that it is the duty 
of everyone who has the interests of hunting at heart to support 
point-to-point racing, and I therefore hope that the following article, 
which deals with the sport from several points of view, and which 
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is the result of personal experience, may be of interest to the readers 
of the Badminton Magazine. 

First of all with regard to the courses. The old system of racing 
from one point in the country to another three or four miles away, 
without any flags or marks except those at the start and finish, is 
almost a thing of the past. It was supposed in theory that a course 
of this description would provide the best possible test of a horse’s 
cleverness and staying power, and of its rider’s eye for a country. 
But in practice it was found to be by no means satisfactory. 
The spectators, for whose benefit the races were mainly held, saw 
very little of them beyond the start or finish, and the races them- 
selves too often became a mere procession, with the competitors 
following one another over the practicable places in the fences. 
Moreover, however carefully the course had been chosen, there were 
generally two or three riders who knew it like a book, and so gained 
an advantage over the others. On such a course, too, the element 
of luck played rather too large a part, as it sometimes happened 
that a good horse got stuck in a bog, or jumped on a harrow which 
a careless agriculturist had left under a hedge. For these reasons 
it has now become the custom to have circular, oval, or S-shaped 
courses, which are point-to-points only in name, but on which the 
spectators can asa rule see most, if not all, of the fences jumped, 
and enjoy both the start and finish, while there are no hidden 
dangers such as those referred to above. 

In some hunts a fresh course is selected every year, but this 
generally leads to a good deal of grumbling on the part of dis- 
appointed competitors, who too often imagine that the track chosen 
has unduly favoured the winning horse. Many hunts, therefore, 
having found a good course, keep to it, and this to my mind is the 
most satisfactory plan. It largely reduces the labours of the 
secretary and committee, the course and the fences can be improved 
from year to year, and there is an absence of grumbling on the part 
of the competitors, who know exactly what to expect. As regards 
the fences, these may be divided into three classes—natural fences 
which are left untouched, fences which are trimmed and bushed up, 
and purely artificial fences. The last-named are seldom required, 
except perhaps in the case of water-jumps, and need not be dealt 
with here; but there is a bitter difference of opinion as to the 
respective merits of the natural and the made-up fence. 

The old school argue that the fences in a point-to-point race 
should be as much as possible like those which are met with out 
hunting, so that to interfere with them in any way alters the 
character of the sport, and makes it too much like a steeplechase. 
The modern school say that racing is not the same as hunting, that 
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nowadays point-to-points are generally run at a greater speed than 
the fastest run with hounds, and that it is absurd to expect a horse 
to get up at its fences when going at racing pace, unless you give 
him something black and thick to jump, which he sees he cannot 
take liberties with. The latter is probably the correct view, and 
coming from those who, after all, do most of the riding, is entitled 
to every respect. One thing is certain—the more fences are made 
up in reason, the fewer bad accidents occur; whereas through thin 
and gappy fences a tired horse will often try to rush, with lament- 
able results if there happens to be a ditch on the far side. 

The conditions under which point-to-points are run are next 
to be considered. These are generally framed with the idea 


GOING TO THE START FOR LADY DUDLEY’S CUP, THE WORCESTERSHIRE HUNT 
OPEN RACE 


of attracting the largest number of entries. Experience has shown 
that the best way of effecting this is to exclude or penalise horses 
that have won under National Hunt Rules, and to insist that 
every horse competing shall have been fairly and regularly hunted 
during the preceding season. Unfortunately, except in the case of 
a very few hunts, no one has yet attempted a definition of what is 
meant by “ fair and regular’ hunting, with the result that a great 
deal is left to the owner’s code of ethics; and whereas A con- 
scientiously hunts his horse right through and up to the end of the 
season, B contents himself with sending his animal two or three 
times to the meet and then considers him fully qualified. An attempt 
is sometimes made to get over this difficulty by requiring every com- 
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petitor to produce a certificate from a Master of Hounds to show that 
the horse entered has been properly hunted; but this again is un- 
satisfactory, as probably no two masters are agreed as to the 
standard which ought to be applied, and in some cases a certificate 
has been granted on the sole condition that the horse requiring it 
should be at once removed from the field! Moreover, it is putting 
rather an unfair onus upon the Master if he is asked to grant 
certificates. If he hunts the hounds himself he is seldom in a 
position to see what individual horses are doing; and in the case of 
a covert owner or large subscriber wanting a certificate, it might be 
an awkward matter for the Master to have to refuse. It would 
probably be more satisfactory if a small committee were appointed 


JUMPING INTO THE ROAD 


in each hunt to deal with the question of certificates. Such a com- 
mittee, if composed of subscribers and farmers who hunted regu- 
larly, would have no difficulty in deciding whether a particular horse 
was or was not a bond fide hunter. 

The following is a not uncommon form of the conditions 
governing a Hunt Point-to-Point. 


“LIGHT WEIGHT RED CoaT Race. 


‘A Sweepstakes of £2 each for horses the property of Subscribers 
of not less than £5 to the Blank Hunt, which have not won under 
National Hunt Rules, and have been fairly and regularly hunted 
with the Blank Hounds during the Season 1905-1906. Catch- 
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weights over 12 stone. To be ridden by Subscribers to the 
Hunt.” 

But these conditions are subject to many modifications which 
are introduced with the.view of including or excluding a particular 
class of horse or rider. For instance, horses which have won under 
National Hunt Rules are sometimes qualified to run by putting 
up a penalty. 

Sometimes, on the other hand, horses which have merely 
started under National Hunt Rules are excluded, though considering 
the hopeless quality of some of these, the restriction appears to be 
rather absurd. Then again, at most point-to-point meetings there 


MR. H. R. M. PORTER’S RAJAH, WINNER OF SEVENTEEN POINT-TO-POINT RACES, 
INCLUDING LADY DUDLEY’S CUP THREE TIMES 


(From an oil painting by Miss Margaret Collyer) 


are races confined to farmers, and also races open to subscribers 
to any hunt or to certain specified hunts. The open races are 
usually ridden in colours and are productive of excellent sport, 
as the class of horse competing is generally good. The weights, 
too, vary from 12 st. or 12 st. 7 lb. in the Light Weight Race to 
14 st. in the Heavy Weight, while extras, where employed for 
the purpose of penalising previous winners, run from 7 lb. to 14 |b. 
for a win, with usually 21 lb. as a maximum, and the distance of 
the race is generally not under three or over four miles. As 
regards riders, these are sometimes confined to subscribers to the 
hunt, as in the above conditions; but it often happens that a man 
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who has a good horse considers himself either too old or too heavy 
to ride, or has been forbidden to ride by his wife, who, poor soul, 
little realises that racing, like hunting, is sometimes a refuge from 
the perils of the fireside. In such a case, if the riders are confined 
to subscribers, it is sometimes difficult to find a jockey, as the 
number of subscribers to a particular hunt who are able or willing 
to ride other people’s horses is generally somewhat limited. It is 
therefore advisable to extend the class of riders by including 
farmers and subscribers to other hunts, and in some cases puppy 
walkers. By doing so many a man may be induced to enter a 
horse which would otherwise have been unable to compete for 
want of a rider. 


OVER THE WATER 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


And now, one word with regard to the stamp ot horse required 
to win a point-to-point race. Other things being equal the 
horse with the largest supply of brains is best, as he has to 
accommodate himself to every kind of obstacle, to jump in and out 
of roads, and to balance himself when the take-off is down hill or on 
a different level from the landing side. In a point-to-point race there 
is no nice, kind guard-rail to warn him of an insidious ditch on the 
near-side of a fence; and he must jump clean, lest haply a hedge 
should contain a piece of timber run along the top of it. For these 
reasons he requires more cleverness than is wanted in the average 
steeplechaser, who is only called upon to jump fences of a regulation 
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pattern containing no hidden traps or dangers. And it will be 
found in practice that the horse which is not quite thoroughbred 
is generally more suitable for point-to-point racing than his clean- 
bred brother. There are exceptions, of course, to this, but the 
price of a blood horse which is capable of winning an open race 
under 12 st. to 14 st. is generally beyond the reach of the average 
hunting man. As to the advisability of sending a horse to be 
trained before competing in a point-to-point race, opinions differ. 
It is generally forbidden by the rules, which in most cases render 
a horse ineligible to compete if he has been in a training stable 


A WINNER OF THE MEYNELL HUNT OPEN I4ST. POINT-TO-POINT 


within so many months before the race. But, even when per- 
missible, my advice to the owner is—Don’t. Apart from the satis- 
faction of conditioning the horse oneself, if he has been fairly 
and regularly hunted during the season, the less galloping he has 
in reason the better. To keep on galloping him will only make 
him staler than he probably is already. Plenty of walking exercise 
and air, so as to get him as fresh as possible in himself and on 
his legs, is the best preparation. It is true he requires a certain 
amount of sharpening up over his fences, for other things being 
equal the horse which is quickest over his jumps and soonest 
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away on landing will win. But sharpening up can be done in 
the hunting field provided that the rider knows the country and 
takes a line of his own. 

There remains only the question of riding the race to be 
considered, and I feel that it would be presumptuous in an 
amateur to say much about this. Moreover the conditions under 
which the actual race is run vary so much that it is almost 
impossible to lay down rules which shall be of universal application. 
However, a sound, general rule, where the rider is not certain of 
his horse’s form, is to keep with the others and neither to make 
the running nor lie too much out of his ground. Knowledge 
of pace and of the psychological moment when to finish can 
only be acquired by experience, and it goes without saying that 
the more a man practises the sooner will he gain the desired 
knowledge. Finally, the rider should be as fit as, if not fitter 
than, his horse, and if he is only in really good condition he 
will find that there is no more delightful or interesting form of 
sport than a well-contested point-to-point race. It is true there 
are, as in other sports, certain drawbacks to contend with, not 
the least of which is the criticism of the Disappointed Backer, 
whose mission in life appears to be to say unpleasant things about 
the rider of the horse which he has supported, but which has not 
won. Fortunately, the D. B. is in a minority, and the rider can rest 
assured that if he always does his best, ample justice will in the 
long run be done both to himself and to his mount. In any 
case, whether he wins or loses, he will at all events have the satis- 
faction of knowing that by entering a horse he has supported an 
institution which, as I have already pointed out, is second to 
none in respect of the good which it does to hunting. 
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STRANGE STORIES OF SPORT 


* XXII—THE CLAN OF THE FOOTLESS 


A Tale of Kashmir Shikar 
BY FRANK SAVILE 


MAINWARING stirred uneasily in his sleeping bag. A pebble was 
grooving a hollow beneath his shoulder-blade and chafed him into 
wakefulness. His eyes blinked up at the mighty cliffs, and on 
beyond them to the shine of eternal snows. The first glint of sun- 
rise was touching the great ridge which closed the valley, and its 
rays outlined half a dozen dark objects against the dazzling white. 
Mainwaring blinked again, for the dark objects appeared to move. 
He slipped out of his bag and reached for his binoculars. He 
focussed them and breathed an ecstatic sigh. He turned to nudge 
Sitka, his Balti tracker. The man was already alert. He stood up, 
shading his eyes and following the direction of Mainwaring’s gesture. 

He nodded. 

‘* Tbex !”? he announced, and for a moment was silent. He gave 
a peculiar shrug of the shoulders. ‘‘ They will give us no chance, 
sahib!” 

Mainwaring showed surprise. 

“Why?” heasked. ‘If they follow that direction Pe 

** Tf,” agreed Sitka, with emphatic intonation. ‘‘ Watch, sahib! 
In five minutes—or less—it will be all over.” 

The Englishman seized his glasses again and concentrated his 
gaze upon the herd. Suddenly the buck, trotting gallantly at the 
head of the file, stumbled. The doe behind followed suit. Within 
a second all six were down, sliding helplessly and with stupendous 
swiftness towards the brink below. As they slid the snow ridged 
up round them—half-buried them—mounted in layer upon layer— 
grew to huge bulk—doubled and redoubled its mass at every yard. 
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With a thunderous roar thousands of tons of snow and ice poured 
over the verge into the ravine below. The herd was slain and 
buried by the one resistless stroke—Nature their undertaker as well 
as their assassin ! 

Mainwaring looked at the Balti. 

“TI have seen it so again and again!” said the man, simply. 
‘Even from here I could mark the break in the smoothness of the 
slope—the cleavage which showed how the old snow was shifting. 
A herd of passing ibex—nay, even the settling of a bird has sufficed 
—and the avalanche starts. How it ends you have seen.” 

Mainwaring gave a little shudder. 

“‘T have seen,” he said, ‘‘and have lost the desire for sleep. 
We will breakfast and start while the drifts are hard.” 

Sitka gave one of his taciturn little nods. He found the spirit 
lamp, lit it, packed the saucepan with snow, and set it to boil. 
Meanwhile he busied himself in rolling the sleeping bags into a neat 
bundle. 

Mainwaring watched idly. As he watched he told himself that 
this suddenly improvised shooting expedition had already done 
for him what he asked. It was detaching him from all but the vivid 
interests of the moment. Up in these great hills of Baltistan the 
emotions—the passions—which had dominated him in the plains 
could be viewed from a perspective which was more dispassionate. 
Five days ago Violet Markham had—yjiited him? No; that put the 
case harshly. But she had made it evident that he was no longer 
supreme in her regard—that others shared what he considered should 
have been a pedestal—that one man, indeed, had come near to dis- 
placing him. And so—he had come away for reflection. And he 
had learned to reflect. The snows, the crags, the interests of shikar 
were anodynes to his unrest. In another two days he would go back 
and Violet should choose. He had gained strength to meet that 
choice unflinchingly. 

The silence and his abstraction were suddenly shattered. Sitka 
gave a violent cry. 

“Drop!” hethundered. ‘‘ Drop, sahib! Behind the boulder!” 

Mainwaring’s experience of hill-shooting had already made it 
clear to him that obedience to your tracker is of all things necessary. 
He slipped down. Sitka was extinguishing the lamp and thrusting 
the pack into a cleft. He beckoned his master towards him. 

‘In here, sahib!’” he commanded, pointing to a crevice 
between two boulders. Mainwaring crept in and then turned for 
an explanation. 

The Balti’s face was grey with fear. 

“You have seen—what ?” asked his master. 
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“What no sahib has seen—and lived!” faltered the man. 
“Tell me! Did we cross snow yesterday in coming here ? ” 

Mainwaring reflected. 

“No,” he said, at last. ‘* We were on rock all day.” 

The tracker sighed in his relief. 

“So I thought,” he answered, ‘‘ but my brain whirls. There 
will be no trail, then, for them to trace.” 

Mainwaring stared. 

“Them?” he repeated. Them?” 

Sitka pointed to the narrow slit between the boulders. He made 
a gesture towards the valley on the south. 

Mainwaring searched the foreground, discovering at first nothing 
but the endless vista of rubble and crag. Then it appeared as if 
some of the boulders themselves moved. Finally he discerned that 
a company of men, clad in garments of dusky grey which matched 
the rocks, came hurrying up the centre of the ravine. 

He looked round at his companion. 

** May Allah in His mercy grant that we have not been seen! ”’ 
prayed Sitka. ‘‘ Dawn must have surprised them—they are miles 
from their fastness. It is the Clan of the Footless, hot from a raid!” 

For one wild moment Mainwaring toid himself that his shikari 
raved. Perhaps Sitka read something of this in his master’s face. 

‘“ Watch them, sahib,” he whispered, ‘‘ but for your life’s sake 
do nct move. Need of haste goads them. They may pass us yet.” 

Gluing his eyes to the tiny cleft, Mainwaring stared again. He 
noted suddenly that the men walked with a high-stepping action 
which gave to their stride a most curiousappearance. The last four 
bore between them something slung from a couple of poles—a sort 
of rough palanquin. So swift was their advance that within five 
minutes they were abreast of the two watchers behind the stones. 
Then the mystery of their stilted stride was a mystery no longer. 
Each man was shod with stout cloth slippers, poised upon a wooden 
sole, and this last tapered almost to a point. The termination of 
this point was a cloven hoof. 

Leaning upon staves which had for ferrule the same device as 
the footgear, they swept by with such a clatter as a herd of ibex would 
have made, and, as they crossed a patch of drifted snow, left just 
such a track. They did not speak among themselves as they passed, 
but each, from beneath a crown of matted hair, darted keen glances 
around him. One sound alone broke the patter of hoof on stone— 
a sound from the palanquin as of weeping. 

Not till they had paced on a full furlong did Sitka venture to 
break silence. His voice, when it came, was intense; filled with a 
sort of wondering anguish. 
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‘They have taken a woman!” he breathed. ‘‘ A memsahib! ”’ 
Mainwaring whirled round. 

** An Englishwoman?” he cried. ‘‘ An Englishwoman in their 
hands?” 

Sitka made a significant gesture. 

‘“* Ay—assuredly a woman of your race. Our daughters do not 
sob. They cry from the throat, shrilling their grief. Nay, sahib— 
do not move. They have the eyes of eagles—keep hid!” 

Mainwaring shook him savagely. 

“In Allah’s name why should they seize a memsahib—why ?”’ 
he cried. ‘*‘ What proofs have you ?” 

For a moment the tracker was silent. Then a sudden inspira- 
tion shone in his eyes. 

“You ask me why?” he cried. ‘‘A moment back I could not 
have told, but now an instinct whispers to me. They are the 
revengers of Malik Kel, these men. Think, sahib. You remember 
the taking of that outlaw in the marches of Kashmir ?”’ 

‘“‘ For brigandage,” said Mainwaring. ‘‘ What have these men 
and their captive to do with that ?” 

‘This much. The cateran was doubtless a brother of the 
clan; one of these men whom no man tracks, who work in the night 
alone, upon whom the sun shines but once—as now—in a span of 
years. As djinns and afreets they go about their lawless work— 
unseen. They have captured one of your kin to hold her against 
the freeing of Malik Kel!”’ 

Something told Mainwaring that he was hearing the truth. 
He fought against the intuition. 

‘* Mere empty words!”’ he cried. ‘‘ You give me no proofs that 
a woman was there at all!” 

The tracker glanced keenly up the valley. The men were 
passing out of sight round an angle of the cliff. As the last one 
disappeared he drew his master forward. 

“Come! ”’ he said, curtly, and in the centre of the ravine began 
to search the ground. 

Suddenly he gave acry. He held up a tiny shred of amber silk. 

** Twice—thrice—I saw such a thing fall from the litter. The 
prisoner hoped for rescue and so left a sign for those who followed.” 

He pressed the thing into Mainwaring’s hand. 

The other looked and—his heart seemed to stand still! 

Two letters flared upon the silk, traced with the crimson of the 
writer’s blood—‘ V. M.’ Who else in the distant hill station owned 
those initials save Violet Markham, his promised wife! And had he 
not seen her wear—and admired—a sash of that amber hue ! 

He wheeled upon his companion. 
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“We follow!” he cried. ‘‘ We follow—upon the instant !”’ 

The Balti laughed—a high-pitched, nervous laugh. 

** Sahib!” he cried, ‘“‘ who are we to match ourselves against— 
the Clan—the Clan which holds all the mountain peoples in its 
thrall? There is no talk of rescue here. Ransom or exchange— 
yes, but that is a Government matter, outside our handling. Let us 
thank the Almighty for our own escape.” 

Mainwaring shook him as a terrier shakes a rat. 

“We follow!” he insisted. ‘‘ She whom they have taken was 
to be my wife—my wife!” 

The tracker’s limbs grew rigid with surprise. 

““ Nay!” he protested. ‘‘ Nay, sahib, you deceive yourself——” 

Mainwaring struck at him. The Balti crouched, looking up 
with dog-like, unresentful eyes. 

“Sahib!” he pleaded, ‘strike me not! If thou goest I go, 
but—but, is it indeed the truth ?”’ 

Mainwaring’s passion made him incoherent—he stormed, he 
issued vehement commands. He lifted his rifle and strode forward 
a dozen steps before the other could grip his elbow and stay him. 

The incredulity had left the tracker’s face. 

*‘ Listen!” he cried, earnestly. ‘‘ All my powers shall serve 
you, but here is need for infinite caution. By daylight we walk to 
certain death. Night alone can give us our chance.” 

‘“* Have we no rifles? ” cried Mainwaring, furiously. ‘‘ We carry 
the lives of sixty hill dogs in our bandoliers! ”’ 

‘* And they ?” asked the Balti, quietly. ‘“‘ Have they no knives? 
Will they leave her whom you seek unharmed for your rescuing. 
If we won a way to her side, what should we find? Think, Sahib— 
think well! ” 

With a groan Mainwaring sat down and covered his face. It 
was all too true—Sitka’s arguments were unanswerable—force could 
carve no road to Violet Markham’s rescue. And yet? How could 
he wait the long twelve hours till dusk, bearing his anguish through 
a whole inactive day ? 

Sitka watched him anxiously, and then, as if struck with a 
sudden impulse, unpacked the spirit lamp and for the second time 
set the water a-boil. Ten minutes later he pressed a steaming cup 
into his master’s hand. 

“Drink, sahib!’’ he entreated. ‘‘ Drink and gain strength to 
bear your sorrow. The event is with Allah—who is merciful!” 

Mechanically Mainwaring put his lips to the cup and drained it. 
A sudden drowsiness stole upon him. He shifted his position, 
tried to rise, and finally rocked back to stretch himself at full length 
upon the pebbles. With careful, kindly hands the tracker slipped 
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the sleeping bags beneath him and then sat down at his side. 
Mainwaring slept dreamlessly. 

, When he woke the dusk enshrouded him. He started to his 
eet. 

“You used opium—you drugged me!” he cried, menacingly. 

Sitka nodded. 

‘“‘ Even so, sahib!’’ he answered, quietly, “‘ and so saved for you 
the strength which you would have wasted in sorrow. Here is food. 
Eat!” 

Mainwaring took the bowl of rice and stew. He swallowed the 
contents with great gulps. Within a minute he set it down, seized 
his rifle, and pointed up the ravine. 

“Forward!” he cried. ‘‘ Already we have wasted hours!” 

“Nay, not a minute,” replied Sitka, meekly, as he stuffed the 
pannakin in his pack and followed. ‘‘ Even now the darkness barely 
hides us, though it deepens.” 

In the centre of the ravine they picked up the track, and Main- 
waring, trained to hill shikar though he was, realised how the trail 
would have deceived him. It was absolutely as if a herd of ibex 
had passed. On the patched snow, on the infrequent outcrops of 
soil, the hoof-marks were defined into distinctness, a distinctness 
which might have duped the keenest eye. Yet Sitka was never in 
doubt. Through six hours he traced it, lost it, found it again 
on snow or rubble, speeding steadily on through the gorges at 
their darkest. They saw nothing, heard nothing. The silence of the 
crags was unbroken. Once, as the tracker halted to shift his pack 
from shoulder to shoulder, Mainwaring took the lead. For a furlong 
or two they kept this order. Then the earth seemed to open at the 
Englishman’s feet! He toppled forward, to be dragged back into 
safety by the Balti’s sinewy hand. A snarl echoed up from the pit 
which had nearly engulfed him. 

“A wolf trap!” explained Sitka, curtly. ‘‘ We approach 
dwellings.” 

Mainwaring peered into the hole. Two pairs of green iridescent 
pupils glared back at him as the caged brutes pawed at the over- 
hanging walls. He shuddered at the narrowness of his escape. 

“With infinite silence now!” whispered Sitka. ‘“ These pit- 
falls often protect the outskirts of a village.” 

The trail failed upon a patch of rock. A long, sloping snow 
field stretched beyond it, but they searched the edge of this in vain. 

Sitka sighed wearily. 

“Fresh fallen!” he breathed. ‘‘ We must go on, trusting to 
chance.” For twenty minutes they ploughed steadily upwards. 
This time it was the tracker who came to a sudden halt, gasping. 
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“Tn Allah’s Name!” he panted wonderingly, and pointed down- 
wards. 

The perspiration of sudden fear bathed Mainwaring’s forehead. 
The slope broke off into a sheer, an overhanging, crag ! 

They looked down. A hundred feet below a huge shelf cut 
deep into the face of the cliff, a plateau, many acres wide, carved in 
the rock as if by the action of a gigantic punch. Black shadows 
dotted it here and there, and it was not their eyes alone which told 
them that these were the habitations of men. The faint reek of 
smoke hung in the still, crisp, mountain air. 

Mainwaring searched the cliff side keenly. The moonlight lit 
it into distinctness, but look where he would he could discover no 
access to the stronghold. The tracker twitched at his sleeve. 

He made a significant gesture towards the far side of the ring- 
ing crags, to a point where a thin shadow, as it seemed, was flung 
across the stone. Mainwaring, as he gazed, realised that it was 
down this narrow foothold that they must go. 

“ There is a watcher, leaning against the boulder where the 
path sinks over the edge,” whispered Sitka. 

Gazing keenly, Mainwaring at last marked how now and 
again a darker dot among the shadows moved. How could they 
approach across the last bare furlong of snowfield unseen? He 
whispered his doubts in his companion’s ear. The Balti nodded 
silently and drew him back down the trail up which they had 
climbed. He did not speak till they halted beside the wolf trap. 

“There is but one way, sahib!” he said simply, and leaning 
over the pit, snarled with an uncouth, mocking sound. 

With an answering snarl a wolf leaped up, its jaws snapping in 
unavailing effort to reach itsenemy. The tracker’s knife darted 
down. With a thick cough the brute fell back and lay still. 

Again the tracker voiced his beast-like challenge, and again it 
was accepted. The second wolf shared its comrade’s fate. Sitka 
slid into the hole and passed the bleeding carcases out to his master. 
He scrambled back and began to strip the pelts from the bodies. 

“Let us learn wisdom from those we seek!” he explained. 
‘“As men we have no chance. As wolves Allah’s Will may favour 
us!” 

A quarter of an hour later Mainwaring stood up, eased himselt 
of his outer clothing, and with Sitka’s deft assistance bound the raw 
hide about his body and limbs. The grinning mask fell over his 
forehead to the level of his eyes. He helped to disguise the tracker 
in his turn. Leaving their packs and rifles beside the pit and taking 
only their revolvers they climbed the snow-slope for the second time. 
As they came within view of the cliff head they sank upon knees 
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and elbows. They were half way across the open patch which lay 
between them and the boulders which crowned the crag before they 
were observed. Then a stone came whizzing through the air. 

*“ A-r-ré!’’ growled a hoarse voice, following the execration 
with another stone. With all the speed they could devise the sham 
wolves padded into the shadow of the rocks and were lost to sight 
among the crevices. 

Silently they neared the verge. At a sign from his companion 
Mainwaring dropped behind. 

Sitka crept forward inch by inch till his face overhung the drop. 
Mainwaring saw his body suddenly stiffen, as the cat stiffens when 
she is within leaping distance of the unconscious bird. The 
tracker’s limbs were drawn in beneath his body, his muscles tautened, 
He sprang out into the air! There was a thud, a faint scuffling 
sound, a smothered, whimpering cry. Mainwaring drew himself 
forward to the brink. A dark mass lay upon the footway below him. 
As he stared it divided into two parts. The tracker stood up; the 
stark body of the hill man lay stretched at his feet. 

** So it befalls a watcher who does not watch!” whispered Sitka, 
grimly. ‘“‘ Those eyes were cast down which should have ceaselessly 
looked up. Come, sahib! We are but at the beginning. May 
Allah’s Protections follow us! We need them!” 

Without another glance at the corpse he led the way carefully 
down the succession of narrow ledges which was the only path. 

The moon was sinking by now and the velvet shadow of the 
cliff was falling aslant the collection of stone-built, earth-roofed 
huts. In this thicker darkness Sitka moved with confidence, drop- 
ping from hold to hold with the lithe grace of the animal he simu- 
lated. Mainwaring followed, his knees and palms bruised and 
aching from contact with the stone. The pair sidled softly up to 
the first of the huts. Sitka tried the door. It gave smoothly under 
his touch. He relinquished it, shaking his head. 

““We have to find one barred—on the outside,” he explained 
softly, and led on. Half a dozen latches were examined and passed 
by. A sense of keen anxiety began to fill Mainwaring’s heart. 
Were they on the right track—was this the lair of the Clan at all ? 

Suddenly Sitka halted with a significant gesture. They had 
reached a small, stone-built circular tower. The one entrance was 
near the roof, ten feet from the ground. Access was gained by a 
ladder—a ladder which lay upon the ground at its foot. A sound 
sank down to them through the night—the same which they had 
heard as the raiders passed them in the dawning—the sound of a 
woman’s weeping. 

Silently they raised the ladder and poised it against the wall. 
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Mainwaring waved his companion back. He climbed, tapped softly, 
and breathed the prisoner’s name. 

Violet!” 

The sound of weeping ceased. There came a tiny incredulous 
gasp. 

Whispering a caution, Mainwaring laid his hand upon the rude 
bars and drew them from the sockets. The door swung back. His 
hand groped into the darkness. From within it was seized, pressed, 
passionately kissed. With a sigh that told of weariness and pain 
and hope all too long deferred, Violet Markham crept into her 
lover’s arms. He held her to him. For a moment he halted as his 
lips sank down and touched her brow, her eyes, her hair. The next 
instant he had lifted her and was stepping delicately from rung to 
rung. Her face was pressed against his shoulder. She raised it as 
he dropped from the ladder. She saw Sitka—the wolf! Her self- 
control deserted her. Suddenly, too, she saw the grim mask which 
dropped over the eyes of the man who carried her. She made a 
little inarticulate cry. 

There was a stirring in the nearest hut. With a wild gesture 
which expressed the very limits of despair Sitka led the way towards 
the ledges at a run. They gained the lowest step. Mainwaring 
drew Violet after him from hold to hold, while the tracker, revolver 
in hand, crouched upon the narrow way. A voice pealed into the 
stillness. The cry was answered from twenty different points. The 
first faint streak of dawn filtered over the ridge to show a hundred 
ghost-like forms break from the huts and join concourse at the foot 
of the empty tower. Then the rush swept headlong for the cliff. 

Mainwaring, as he dragged Violet over the topmost shelf on to 
the safety of the slope, turned to see the crouching figure rise. A 
red flame streamed across the morning dusk, and the leader of the 
charge fell prone. The hill men halted. Another shot filled the 
echoes and a second cateran fell. The pursuers broke and fled to 
cover. Imperturbable as ever Sitka turned and sped up the path- 
way like a cat. As he reached the summit his voice rang down to 
the pair who were flying down the slope. 

“Take the rifles, sahib, but leave the packs! Then to the 
right—to the right! I can hold them, but have haste, sahib— 
have haste!” 

Mainwaring heard. He paused beside the wolf-pit to snatch 
up the rifles and the bandoliers. He looked towards the right. A 
succession of snow-covered terraces rose, tier on tier, to the 
shoulder of a knife-edged ridge. Below were cliffs, sheer and 
ledgeless. The way led up and ever up towards dizzy heights. For 
a moment he hesitated. Would they not cut themselves off from 
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every avenue of escape? So it seemed, if they climbed thus higher 
and higher into the very heart of the hills. He half halted, looking 
round. 

The Balti saw. 

“To the right, sahib!” he reiterated. “Climb! Climb! It 
is our only chance!” 

Mainwaring hesitated no longer. Gripping Violet’s hand he set 
off at a slow, dogged run across the slope and gained the first of the 
terraces. Here the snow crust was weaker than on the wind- 
pressed slope. Their feet sank into it. Try as she would the girl 
staggered, gasped, showed her distress. Grimly Mainwaring linked 
his arm through hers and drew her on. They passed the second 
terrace and panted up the ascent which led up tothe third. As 
they gained it Mainwaring looked round. The tracker was speeding 
towards them, and motioned them to halt. With incredible strength 
he raced up the steep to their side, and took his rifle from Main- 
waring’s grasp. He waved them on and up. 

“Here again I hold them!” he explained, pointing to the 
crowd of dark figures which suddenly appeared upon the brink of 
the snow-field far behind. He shook the rifle. ‘‘ For half an hour 
I will bar their path with this before I again join you. The top of 
the ridge is our goal, sahib—the very top!” 

Again the two dragged themselves at the slope, ploughed the 
yielding snow, stumbled desperately on. Leaning over the edge of 
the terrace behind them the tracker covered the leader of the 
pursuit and fired. The man fell, and for the second time the hill 
men wavered and fled to the cover of the boulders, not daring to 
tempt that unerring aim. For another half-hour the Balti waited 
and then looked round. The fugitives had passed the terraces and 
gained the ultimate slope—the one which led upon the summit of 
the ridge. He leaped to his feet and raced after them. He took 
his final stand behind a boulder which rose grey and naked from 
the surrounding snow. Above him the two climbed doggedly on. 
Violet had reached the limits of her strength. Mainwaring saw it 
in her white face and glazing eyes, heard it in the short, quick gasps 
which burst from her parted lips. The end came suddenly. With 
a groan she sank upon the snow and lay helpless. 

‘I’m finished!” she cried, despairingly ; ‘‘ I’m finished!” 

Mainwaring looked keenly ahead. The crest seemed little more 
than a hundred feet above them. He stooped, swept Violet up into 
his arms, and stumbled on. 

She sobbed—she protested. 

she cried, weakly. have done your utmost! 
You are throwing away your life for me—in vain—in vain!” 
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He laughed fiercely—scornfully. He set his teeth in grim 
determination—step by step he climbed—fought through the yield- 
ing drift—and won! With a satisfied gasp he laid his burden down 
upon the very summit of the ridge. She rose—she locked her hands 
about his neck—she whispered in his ear. 

‘This is the end!” she panted, but not despairingly—almost, 
indeed, with a kind of triumph. ‘‘ Together—with you—I can bear 
it. And to think that I doubted you—played with your love— 
persuaded myself that you did not care! Forgive me—forgive me!” 

His hand caressed her hair. 

darling!” he said, quietly. My darling!” 

She still clung to him, averting her face. 

‘** And he—that other one,” she went on. ‘‘ Do you know what 
his admiration was worth? I was riding with him—alone. Then 
these men rose out of the dusk like phantoms—snatched me from 
my horse—bound me! _ Did he stay—did he risk his life to save me ? 
He put spurs to his horse and galloped—galloped, shouting for 
assistance! And J had fancied him your equal—yours !”’ 

A great joy was shining in Mainwaring’s eyes. How little other 
matters loomed—how the import of life or death dwindled in the 
light of that confession. He had found his love—he had found her 
again ! 

The sound of a voice rang up to him. Sitka was climbing 
towards them, while over the brow of the lowest terrace the hill 
men scrambled into view. The Balti flung himself down beside 
them at last, panting. 

**And now’ to crush them!” he cried, shaking his fist at the 
dark dots which swarmed upon his track. ‘‘ Hide below the crest, 
sahib, and then—watch!”’ 

A sudden hope grew in Mainwaring’s breast. There was con- 
fidence—even elation—in the tracker’s tones. 

“How?” he cried, incredulously. ‘‘ You have a plan?” 

Sitka showed his teeth in a grim smile. 

“One that will not fail, sahib!”’ he replied. ‘‘ They will reach 
this open slope below, thinking us already flying down the far side of 
the hill. Then we shoot. What protections will they have from 
our bullets?” 

Mainwaring shook his head. 

“You mean that we shall destroy them all?” he asked. ‘‘ That 
is beyond our powers, even if each bullet accounted fora man. We 
have but fifty cartridges left.” 

The Balti laughed. 

** Would the cowards remain in the open to be shot down?” he 
replied. ‘‘ Nay—when we begin our fire they will break for the 
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nearest cover—for that patch of boulders far to the right, and 
immediately below 

He laid a curious stress on the last four words. 

Mainwaring looked at him. 

he asked. 

Sitka laughed again. 

“Watch, sahib!” he said, curtly. 

The men were off the last terrace by now, and breasting out on 
to the slope. They shouted fiercely, waving their muskets and 
encouraging each other along the trail which the fugitives had left. 
They drew up at last within four or five hundred yards. 

The Balti brought up his rifle to his shoulder. As the report 
rang out a hill man pitched upon his face and lay still. 

The others halted. 

“Shoot, sahib!”’ cried Sitka, and fired again. This time two 
bullets found a billet. 

The hill men looked wildly round for cover. With one accord 
they made a rush for stones which the tracker had indicated. 

As they reached them Sitka flung himseif forward upon the 
snow and swept a mass of it together. In the form of a roll he set 
it moving. 

He repeated the process—he did it a third time. 

The lumps whirled down the slope, gathering bulk—doubling 
themselves yard by yard. 

And then Mainwaring knew—knew what would happen even 
before he had marked the huge crevice which seamed the slope—the 
ragged breakage which told of the cleft below. The first of the huge 
snowballs lumbered into it. The whole hillside below that point 
seemed to shake. A moaning, quivering sound echoed up among 
the peaks. And then the other two monstrous missiles joined the 
first. The snow moved—slid forward, gained speed and bulk— 
crested up ridge by ridge till vast acres of it were in motion. It 
thundered down into the ravine irresistible! 

Shrieks rung out from among the boulders in its course. The 
hidden men rose—leaped wildly right and left—flung helpless, gesticu- 
lating hands towards the sky. And then were gone—blotted out— 
sucked down! Buried beneath unnumbered tons of ice and snow, the 
avalanche carried them over the brink of the final drop and poured. 
into the depths of the valley below. 

Up on the summit Violet Markham hid her face upon her 
lover’s breast, while Sitka laughed again fiercely, triumphantly, the 
wild mirth echoing from crag to crag. 

“The Clan of the Footless” would raid no more. 
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THE ENGLISH SKI CLUB 


A DAY IN ADELBODEN WITH A CAMERA 


BY LIEUTENANT P. S. GREIG, R.E. 


Give me health and a day, 
And I will mock the pomp of Kings. 


I PULLED a sleepy form from the bed and looked out of the open 
window. In the west the first rays of the morning sun had just 
caught the summit of the Bonderspitze. 


The sunbeams streak the azure skies 
And line with light the mountain’s brow. 


In the east the light was creeping up the fir-clad slopes, while a thin 
white cloud rested on the top of the Hahnenmoos Pass. 

The sky was clear, and the air still, cold, and crisp. A sudden 
twinge of that rare complaint joie de vivre came with that scent 
of Alpine freshness, and a positive embarras de richesses in the 
thought of what to do in the glorious day of snow and sunshine that 
was in prospect—skating, ski-ing, curling, luging, tailing, walking, 
climbing, photography—which should it be? Finally the vote went 
in favour of the last: my camera and I were to be onlookers for a 
day, and each incident should be recorded. 

By to o’clock the sun had appeared over the ‘‘ Mountain 
Giants,” and the valley was ablaze with light. It streamed into 
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the glass verandah of the hotel, where several people were enjoying 
an after-breakfast read, or discussing plans for the day. 

Having secured some lunch and stowed it in a ‘‘ rucksack,” we 
started on our pilgrimage (we being my faithful camera and I, 
myself, and me). Outside the hotel—on the roof and balconies of 
which the blizzard of New Year’s Day (with its 46 deg. of frost) had 
laid its kiss of snow—a Canadian toboggan was already being taken 
out by its energetic owners. 

Passing down the diligence road the first object of interest 
proved to be a female form, semi-recumbent in the snow of the 


OUTSIDE THE HOTEL 


adjoining field. What was the matter with her, and why did the 
three onlookers not come to her assistance? Had she been over- 
come with mountain sickness or succumbed to sunstroke? No, it 
was only her first attempt at ski-ing, and the sudden possession of 
feet some 72 in. long had been too much for her. As we drew 
near a plaintive cry rent the air, ‘‘It’s all very well to say ‘ Get up.’ 
I can’t get up!” Her friend, I regret to say, showed her sympathy 
by going into peals of laughter. Further down the road was the 
English ski club-house, and near by a group of skiers preparing for 
a run. 
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The subscription is three francs for the season, and skis (pro- 
nounced shees) can be hired by members at fifty centimes a day. Its 
walls are placarded with notices of test runs, ski expeditions, etc., 
and much useful information to novices. It is a fascinating sport, 
ski-running. It bears a resemblance to a much-advertised food in 
that there is nothing quite like it. 

Walt Whitman is said to have once tried his hand (or would it 
be more correct to say his feet) at the art, and to have expressed 
himself as follows :— 


A CURLING MATCH ON THE SKATING RINK 


SONG oF My SKIS, 
Apart from the cold feet and sun-baked head stands what I am, 
Stands musing, on skis, hardly complacent, perplexed, unitary, 
Looks down, is erect, or comes a cropper over some unforeseen drift, 
Looking with side-curved head, fearful of what will come next, 
Both in and out of the snow, and watching and wandering at it. 
Not so sure as I might be, but pole in hand, well-strapped, braced round the heels— 
Not full of aplomb, outwardly calm, keen but inexperienced— 
I and my skis—here we stand. 
Wet and cold is the snow, and wet and cold is much that is not the snow. 
I have heard what the ski-ers are saying, 
The talk of the beginning and the end. 


‘ 
‘ 
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But I have not yet started—nor do I see the end. 

I believe in you, my skis—the physical “1 am” must not abase itself before you. 
And you must not elevate yourselves before me. 

Glide with me over the snow, loose the caked snow from under you. 


Not skating, not tailing I want, not climbing nor luging—not even glissading, 
Only the swish I love, the swish of your gliding feet. 


The skating rink outside the Grand Hotel next met our 
photographic gaze. A curling match was in progress, and strange 
words and terms greeted the unprofessional ear—‘‘ So much ice ”— 
“In the house”—‘‘ They lie two”—‘‘ Over the hog”—‘‘ A shot 


‘*FOUR WERE CONSTRAINED TO FACE THE CAMERA” 


stone ’—“ In elbow ’—“‘ Bring it on”’—etc., etc. We were just in 
time to hear the shout of them that triumph and to see the uplifted 
broom, the signal of victory. 

To the left of the rink a little path winds down into a wooded 
glade, every bough of which was touched by the pencil of the frost. 
To lugers (i.e. tobogganers) it is known as the ‘‘ Wood Run,” and 
scarcely had we descended into its snowy regions when the loud 
warning cry of “‘ Achtung!” smote our ears. On they came one 
after another at a breakneck pace (a special providence, I trow, 
watches over both the luger and somnambulist). Four were 
constrained to face the camera’s cold gaze and then continued their 
giddy flight. 


: 
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Looking up between the rime-covered boughs I saw that 
another plate was doomed to exposure, ‘‘ A wintry mountain stood 
with glory topt,”’ framed in against the azure sky. A long focus 
lens, yellow screen, one-eighth second’s exposure with f. 11, and we 
were off again. 

In a few minutes our luging friends appeared in sight, resting 
awhile from their labours. The tall firs ‘‘ with icework crowned” 
on the opposite side of the valley were all in keeping with their 


A WINTRY MOUNTAIN 


white jerseys and Balaclava caps, and tempted the exposure of 
another plate. 

The run from this point down to the main road is a regular 
switchback, and seeing a quartet of lugers preparing to start ex bloc 
from the top I took up a commanding position to one flank. The 
resulting pictures speak for themselves. 

How mad and sad and bad it was, 
But, oh! ye gods, how sweet ! 
The art of tobogganing has been aptly defined as “ Swish! 


walk a mile.” They had had their ‘‘ swish,” and the “ walk a mile” 
NO. CXXXVII. VOL. xx111.—December 1906 UU 
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was now their portion. Three minutes’ run down, to half an hour's 
walk up, is the usual rule; but nothing deters the luger, he is the 
nearest approach to perpetual motion to be found in Switzerland. 
“You English—ah! you are so earnest over your sport. The 
Germans—they sit in the verandah all day and complain about the 
food,” as our hotel proprietor remarked one day in discussing the 
subject. 

From the bottom of the Wood Run the diligence road winds 
away to the right, mounting up to the village of Adelboden. Ten 
minutes’ walk brought us in view of another scene of energy—the 
large skating rink in the Oey. All hands were at work clearing off 
the snow of the previous day—to the undisguised astonishment of 


THE START 


the regular sweepers, who could not understand how those ‘‘ mad 
English ” could do for pleasure what they had to do for pay. 
Skating may not give the thrills of ski-running, nor the tense 
excitement of curling. There are, however, not a few who have a 
*‘bias”’ in its direction, and on this lower rink at Adelboden the 
novice and the semi-professional may gyrate to their hearts’ content. 
The first day’s skate of the season is a painful one, and right 
heartfelt is the Shakspearian ejaculation that bursts from the lips at 
its close, ‘O my prophetic soul! mine ankle!” After a few weeks, 
however, the beginner feels differently :— 
The skating round my daily task, 
The outside edge is all I ask. 


Oh that the figures 8 and 3 
Would very shortly come to me! 


= 
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But his ambitions are not allowed to rest here undisturbed. 
Day by day strange words greet his ears as he sits in the sun eating 
his lunch on one of the side benches round the rink—words full of 
unplumbed meaning: ‘‘ rockers,” ‘‘ mohawks,”’ ‘‘ brackets,” ‘‘ inside 
forward off centre turn,” ‘‘ forward reverse and out and forward 
about and forward meet,” etc., etc. Presently he will see the said 
rockers and mohawks carried out in a combination figure by a quartet 
of those who know how, and he will begin to grasp something of 
the meaning of first, second, and third-class certificates. 

Leaving the sweepers, we followed the course of the stream 
which winds its way past the rink through fir-clad banks and 


THE DEBACLE 


picturesque snow-covered boulders. The path leads over some level 
fields to a little stone bridge at the entrance to a wooded gorge. A 
sharp ‘‘ Achtung!” from high up on the steep snow slope to the right 
brought us to a standstill. ‘‘ Are you ready? Go!” and a Canadian 
toboggan came hurtling down the hillside. There was just time for 
a hurried snap as they whizzed by (one-hundredth of a second, alas! 
is no match for the pace of a Canadian). 

Then a small whirlwind of snow at the foot of the slope, 
through which neither toboggan nor occupants were to be seen, and 
finally when the run was ended three laughing forms emerged, 
powdered as for a bal poudré, only from head to foot, and proceeded 
to drag their chariot back for a second venture. They insisted on 
my taking a seat—-the front seat... . 
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It is a fearful and wonderful sensation ! 

One of the illustrations shows how the Canadian toboggan is 
held in position previous to starting—every hand and foot must be 
on board—with a heavy load of four or more the “holder” has 
perforce to jump aside with some agility, if he does not wish to be 
left a smudge upon the mountain side. 

After taking the finish of a run I proceeded on my way, deeply 
musing on Newton’s laws of motion, and was soon joined by the 
Canadians, who invited me to join them at an al-fresco lunch on 
some logs outside a neighbouring chalet. 

Do good people in England, who sit shivering round fires all the 
winter, indulging .in colds, coughs, and influenza, realise what it is not 


‘*A CANADIAN TOBOGGAN CAME HURTLING DOWN THE HILLSIDE” 


to put on an overcoat from November to March—what it is to be able 
to take out one’s lunch almost every day and eat it in the open air 
of heaven—seated on a log (but feeling quite different from the “ ex- 
piring frog”)—bathed in sunshine, yet surrounded with snow, and 
not feel cold; what it is to have cloudless skies, crisp invigorating 
air, warm sunshine from Io a.m. till 4 p.m., and your fill of winter 
sports all for seven francs a day toboggans included—why, it is 
less than the price of many a dinner in town! 

Crossing the bridge I wended my way by a little path up to the 
other side of the gorge “‘to the place that is called Boden.” Here 
the valley broadens out into undulating fields and gentle slopes, a 
veritable paradise for skiers. 
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CANADIAN TOBOGGAN HELD IN POSITION PREVIOUS TO STARTING 


THE SKATING RINK DOTTED WITH DEVOTEES 
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It was the second day of the three days’ ‘‘ Winter Sport 
Festival,’’ and all the rank and fashion of Adelboden were there 
assembled, every man on his own luge, watching the toboggan 
races open to both visitors and villagers. 

These were followed by ski-jumping competitions, which ex- 
cited great interest. The number of entries struck me as surpris- 
ingly few, but all who have tried their hands at this, the 
“cream” of the art, know what exceedingly unstable conditions of 
equilibrium are set up, and can sympathise with the reticence felt 
by those who are only moderately proficient at making fools of them- 
selves before so august an assembly. I photographed the winner 
doing his final jump, but the hero of the day was a village youth of 
fifteen or sixteen, who faced that perilous glissade with the utmost 
sang froid, and finished up two out of his three jumps with the air 
of a professional—without hitch or flaw amidst a chorus of cheers. 

We then retraced our steps by the ‘‘ Red” path. The Society 
for the Improvement of Adelboden (I will spare you the German 
equivalent or rendering) have had all the picturesque and important 
walks in the neighbourhood marked out by coloured lines on trees, 
rocks, railings, etc., green, yellow, black, red, etc. The skating- 
rinks and toboggan-runs are also under their control and manage- 
ment, and all visitors are taxed to the tune of twenty-five centimes a 
day for the up-keep. 

At the head of the path the Bonderspitze appeared above a 
belt of firs, and a little further on one had another view of the 
skating rink, now swept and garnished and dotted with devotees. 

Then we turned our footsteps homewards to tea, to sit round 
the festive board and hear of the adventures of others and to recount 
one’s own. 

Porte after stormy seas, 
Rest after toyle doth greatly please. 


Then to sit in an armchair by the open window, and listen to 
the village sounds—the tinkle-tinkle of the bells of the arriving 
diligence slowly plodding its way up the hill; the loud prolonged 
cry of “‘ Bo——ob!”’ as a bobsleigh comes spinning down the road ; 
the scrunch-scrunch over the snow of many luges as the village 
children troop out for their evening run. Then as the evening 
wore on ’twas pleasant to watch the sunlight fade on the mountain 
opposite until only the topmost pinnacles were bathed in light— 
Holy turrets tipped with evening gold, 

and such a gold! 

The west now burned like one dilated sun, 


A crucible of mighty compass, felt 
By mountains glowing till they scemed to melt. 
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Here is a picture of the village of Adelboden and the mountains 
opposite one’s window; but the light that lit them at that hour must 
be seen to be believed; it slowly changed from burnished gold to 
purest silver, as by seven o’clock— 


Cynthia came riding on her silver car, 
And hoary mountain cliffs 
Shone faintly from afar. 


So ended the day. 


THE VILLAGE OF ADELBODEN 


A RECORD CATCH OF YELLOWTAIL 


SEA-FISHING ROUND SANTA CATALINA 
(CALIFORNIA) 


BY LT.-COL. COUNT GLEICHEN, C.M.G., D.S.O., C.V.O. 


“No, sir, there ain’t none others anywhere—nowhere except 
round this island, and not always that. San Francisco? No, there’s 
none there, nor elsewhere that I ever heard of. They ought to come 
here in June—'bout the middle of June to August is the time—but 
this year” (the date was July 8) “ there’s been none caught yet at all. 
I don’t know how it is: there’s been plenty of them seen, round 
away by Goat Harbour and the rest, but they don’t seem to be 
taking at all.” 

The speaker was ‘‘ Mexican Joe,” doyen of the professional 
fishermen of Santa Catalina Island, 40 miles S.S.W. of Los Angeles, 
California, and home of the mighty tuna fish. Place—his little 
gasoline launch skimming over the blue waves round the southern 
coast of the island. We had been out after tuna the day before, to 
the north-eastward, but had not even caught a glimpse of one all 
day, so were going out this morning after yellowtail and barracuta ; 
but an easterly wind was springing up and shrouding the hills with 

a fine blue mist, so the prospects were not favourable. 


1] found out afterwards that this is not strictly accurate. 
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** Mexican Joe” is a tough old specimen—fifty-three years has 
he been on the island, and forgotten all the Spanish of his boyhood 
at Sonora. Many a fine fish has he been the death of. But let him 


RECORD TUNA, CAUGHT WITH ROD AND REEL AT AVALON, SANTA CATALINA ISLAND 


speak: with his bristly black moustache standing out at right angles 
from his lips, his eye glistening as he recounts his deeds, his brown 


jaws chewing steadily and punctuating his periods with colossal 
expectorations. 
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‘“‘ Biggest tuna I ever killed? Why, that will be a 146-pounder, 
when I was out with Mr. Parridge of Missouri, three years back. 
Yaah ”—(Californian for yes)—‘‘ Mr. Parridge had been trying hard 
for three years to be a member of the Tuna Club, and didn’t even 
get toit then. You know, you must kill a 100-pounder to become a 
member: there was a gentleman here two years ago who landed a 
tuna, big fish he was, after trying for three seasons, and he was as 
pleased as anything about it. And he didn’t even get a button—by 
gosh, no, he didn’t! For when we came to weigh it, there was the 
jury of the Club—solemn and serious, same as a law-court—and 
they weighed it and made it just 99} lb. And they sat and argued 
about it for an hour: some wanted to make him a member as it was 
so Close, but others wouldn’t have it, and in the end he didn’t get it— 
no, by gosh! and he was mighty sick about it. 

“Oh, the 146-pounder? Yaah, Mr. Parridge he played him for 
two hours and a half, and he wasn’t very strong, and he got weaker 
and weaker; and at last there was the fish, belly up, near dead, only 
ten yards from the boat, and Mr. Parridge was so played out 
that he hadn’t strength to bring him in—his wrists gave out, like so, 
and to save the fish I had to take the rod and bring him myself up 
to the boat and gaff him. No—that’s against the Club rules for 
anybody else to handle the fish before he’s gaffed: he must have 
done it all himself, yaéah. 

““Many English come here? No, not a many, as far as I 
know—but then I don’t always know the names of them as come 
out with me, unless I see it on their lunch baskets, maybe. I’vea 
bad head for names. Let me see, there was an English lord here 
some years back, Lord—Lord Wern his name was. Know him? 
No? Why, he married Lady Clementina, and she was out with 
him. And then there was another, an earl, a little man with one 
eye and a wife and two nurses. [Earl of what? I dunno, just the 
Earl, from England.” 

I could see that I had gone down in his estimation through not 
being acquainted with these members of the peerage: but he 
went on: 

“ Yaah, the tuna give good sport when you get them on. They 
only take flying-fish—dead bait, yes, not alive; and they don’t jump 
much when they're hooked, though they do sometimes. No, they’re 
not like the tarpon in that way, though they do call them the 
‘leaping tuna’: that’s when they’re after live flying-fish. They’re 
just like a big albacore, without the wings. Mackerel tribe? Ydaah, 
I s’pose so. By gosh, when they’re hooked you’ve got to look out— 
whizz! they sometimes take the whole of your line directly they’ve 
struck and leave you looking at the empty reel. Why, I’ve seen the 
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wet line go out so quick that it smoked—yes, really smoked, by gosh, 
though he had his thumb on the leather too. And fight? Why, 
yaah, there was a fish hooked last year, in the afternoon it was, and 
the two men in the boat played him—both did—for fourteen hours 
till next morning, and then, when they’d got him up to the boat, the 
man gaffed him all crooked like and he gave a kick and broke the 
line. Why, I know a gentleman, from Canada he is, and he’s 
hooked eleven tuna in two seasons and not landed one of them. Not 
one, by gosh! No, he’s not a bad fisherman—but always something 
went wrong, line broke, or badly hooked, or got tangled with the 
screw, or bad gaff, or something. And another gentleman has been 
here four seasons and never even hooked one, though he’d give his 


eyes to be a member. Yes, you get a silver button for every fish 
over 1001b., and the boatman with whose boat you catch the first 
tuna of the season gets a silver-mounted rod. And whoever catches 
the record tuna, he’s President of the Club for the time until some- 
body catches a bigger one. Record tuna now? 251-lb., Colonel 
Morehous of Pasadena. 

‘Black bass? Ydaah, they’re the biggest sea-fish ever took on 
a rod and line. People call them jewfish, too, but they don’t give 
you much fun. You go out and anchor and drop a line over, baited 
with 5 or 6 1b. of fish, albacore maybe. They tug a bit, of course, 
and sometimes take you half an hour to land, but they don’t rush 
like the tuna. Mr. Murphy, of Indiana, got the biggest last year ; 
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436 lb. the committee made it—Mr. Murphy made it 442 |b. him- 
self, but the committee used other scales, and that’s the official 
record.”’ 

So much for the big fish. As regards other fishing, it is a real 
paradise. Albacore (a bonito sort of fish, with wing-fins two-thirds 
of its own length) give capital sport in the deeper waters, and run 
from 5 to 60 lb. (record 63), averaging 8 to 20. Looking over the 
side of the boat on the albacore grounds one sees them sometimes 
in shoals fighting and dashing for the bait, their odd fins and fat 
tight bodies making them look from above more like penguins than 
fish. And when your fish has given you five or ten minutes’ gallant 
sport and is being towed, exhausted, to the boat, the iridescent gleam 
of his sides and belly through the sunlit depths of clear blue water 
give an added and esthetic zest to the sport. 

Yellowtail, running from 5 to 50 lb. (record 58), averaging about 
the same as albacore, are also very game fish. They are more widely 
distributed than albacore, and are present most of the year, chiefly in 
the shore-waters of the southern coast. Barracuta, a long, narrow 
fish with pointed snout, running from 5 to 10 ]b., are numerous in 
the summer up to the middle of July, when they seem to disappear 
almost entirely, reappearing in the early spring. They are fairly 
sporting, but as they always make towards the boat in their first 
rushes, give less fun than the yellowtail. On good days two rods 
should catch anything from 30 to 7o yellowtail, barracuta, or 
albacore. 

Bass are too well known to need any description. The big 
black bass, or jewfish, already referred to, haunts the southern 
shores, and of other varieties there are the rock bass, running from 
3 to 15lb., and the white bass, which reaches 4o or 50 |b. (record 
58). Of other fish perhaps the oddest is the sheepshead, ranging 
from 3 to 10 ]b., a heavy, square-headed brute with black head and 
hinder third, and the rest of him bright scarlet, with a crimson eye. 
He gives little sport, and is useless as food. 

The above can all be caught with a (dead) sardine or smelt 
threaded on the hook, and the usual method (except for the jewfish) 
is trolling out of the stern of a gasoline launch. The bait-fishermen 
supply bait to the professional boatmen, and receive in return the 
result of the day’s catch. Sometimes they score heavily by the 
arrangement, and sometimes the reverse. To go into financial 
details: fish generally bring 5 cents. a pound in the local market, 
barracutas 25 cents apiece. The usual hire of a launch (2 rods) 
with boatman, tackle, and bait complete is 5 dollars for a morning 
(6.30 a.m. to I p.m.), 43 for the afternoon, or g for the whole day. 
Flying-fish bait is extra. 
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Of other sea attractions there are plenty. There are whales, 
sharks, swordfish, sunfish, and seals or sea lions, the last being 
very numerous and not at allafraid of human beings. At Seal Point 
thirty to a hundred sea lion can be seen any morning, yelping like a 
pack of hoarse hounds, or stretched lazily out on the rocks in the 
sun; most human are they with their yawns as, snuggling into 
more comfortable positions, they wave their flippers in apparent 
greeting, or blink lazily at us as we pass along a few yards off. 

Then of smaller fry there is a plethora. The “ sea-gardens” in 
Avalon Bay, close to the town, to which one repairs in glass- 
bottomed boats, are well worth the visit. Waving forests of sea- 
weed, with green-covered rocks in the transparent depths, form a 
beautiful home for the most gorgeous fishes—vermilion, dark blue, 
violet, and brilliant yellow, besides numberless other grey and striped 
varieties, simply swarm below. Nor do they seem the least shy of 
the boats. If one wishes to see them still closer, the Aquarium in 
the town provides all sorts of species, together with turtle, anemone, 
fish-eggs, lobsters, and the weirdest varieties of skate, muraena, 
crabs, and sea animals of all sorts. 

I feel this is becoming like an advertisement, so must stop; but 
before doing so must take this opportunity of recommending anyone 
travelling near Los Angelos not to miss the chance of getting really 
good sea-fishing at Santa Catalina. There are one or two daily 
boats from San Pedro. The climate is absolutely perfect, and the 
hotel accommodation at Avalon is good. The only pity of it is that 
the town is rapidly becoming a Saturday to Monday watering-place, 
with all concomitant attractions and corresponding evils. 

Further up the coast, especially at Santa Cruz, a hundred miles 
south of San Francisco, excellent salmon-fishing is to be had in the 
bays during July. The fish is the “‘ steelhead” salmon, a close cousin 
of the British one, and for two or three weeks they swarm in certain 
parts. You take them trolling, with spoonbait or half a smelt, of 
course with rod and line; and they give you excellent sport, though 
they won’t look at a fly. Four of us, in two mornings, caught 
(between us) 19 the first day and 12 the second, besides other sea- 


fish; they averaged 12]b. to 15 1b., and among them were two of 
over 24 lb. 
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BY W. PARKINSON CURTIS 


On the south coast of England is a large harbour into which runs 
one sizeable river, and something like a dozen or so smaller streams. 
It is bounded seaward by the lyme-grass-grown sand hills, and its 
entrance is guarded by a moaning bar, on which the breakers driven 
by the easterly winter gales hurl themselves, to be instantly changed 
from white-crested green mountains of water to acres upon acres of 
dazzling foam half hidden in a cloud of driving spindrift. 

Landwards the harbour breaks into numerous bays and runs in 
long, winding channels almost to the foot of the solemn chalk 
downs, which, proud of their mantle of verdant green, seem to 
look down with an air of quiet contempt upon the purplish-brown 
expanse of heather lying at their feet, and imperceptibly melting 
into the rough, tangled marsh growth of the seashore. 

The harbour itself covers a very considerable superficial area, 
and though intersected with several very large and deep channels, 
and dotted with islands, it has a number of large mud flats, bare at 
low water, and covered with a rich growth of Zostera marina, the 
sea-wrack, so much beloved by wildfowl. The sea-wrack and other 
weeds too which grow with it are the haunts of numberless crus- 
tacea, molluscs, and other small deer that afford many full meals 
to the dainty little wading birds that haunt the expanse of mudland. 
The mudland has that peculiar seaweedy smell which at once calls 
up to the mind of the wildfowler the angry chatter of the noisy 
teal, the hoarse laugh of the herring-gull, and the startled cry 
of the wary curlew. When the writer is away from his home 
among the mudflats, how he longs for a taste of the clean salt 
breeze that blows wild across the flats, and how caged and shut up 
he feels in an inland town away from the ceaseless soothing ‘‘ ssooo- 
ssooo”’ of the waves on the edge of the land! 

To the non-fowling member of the community the punt gunner 
with his semi-nocturnal habits, his heavy garb, long boots, his 
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energy and endurance, is little better than a maniac; but once 
persuade a man with any remnant of a soul left in him to spend a 
night amid the speaking silence of the mudflats, once let him feel 
that he is face to face with the purity of Nature, and free from the 
discordant jar of the daylight human fight for money, money, 
money, and he also will at every opportunity cease to be a self- 
respecting, frockcoated, top-hatted citizen, and will don the heavy 
sweater, the curtain cap, the mits and seaboots of the fowler, and 
will hie him to his lonely estuary, there to seek out the wariest 
fowl that fly, and to pit his shikar against their manifold and keen 
senses. The writer and his brother got bitten by the fever some 
few years ago, and mudlarking has become their favourite pastime. 


READY TO START 


Before describing the pleasures and pains of a night behind the 
big gun let us descend to practical detail. The ‘ Mudlark” 
(Alauda liminis) is the name we have given to our punt. 
She is a flat-bottomed canoe with a slight curve in her floor, 
19 ft. long, and 3 ft. 6 in. in the beam; she draws about 1 in. forward 
and 4in. aft, and has a freeboard including coamings of about 
Irin. forward and 8in. aft. She is fine in the lines, rows 
easily, sculls lightly, and sails like a bird. She is, however, only 
fitted for the particular water she is used on, as she is a trifle 
pinched and requires careful nursing in a seaway. For more 
exposed waters a boat of at least 22 ft. is required, with more beam 
and freeboard. 
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Our armament is a muzzle-loading punt gun 7 ft. 6in. long in 
the barrel and about 4 bore, weighing some 4olb.; this is exceed- 
ingly light for a punt gun, but nevertheless the gun does remark- 
ably good work. We have likewise a first-rate double 10-bore, which 
carries 33 in. cartridge cases, and kills with great certainty, with a 
double 12-bore for cripple stopping and collecting waders. We 
also have a locker for big-gun ammunition, and a cartridge maga- 
zine carrying 75 cartridges of assorted sizes of shot. Add to this 
a pair of mudboards, a setting pole, two pairs of oars, a 30sq. ft. 
mainsail, a clean cover of straw, and our catalogue of accoutrements 
is complete. 

The straw is a necessity; this keeps one warm and dry, and 
also prevents the stiffness arising from lying on hard bottom 
boards for an hour or two whilst going to birds. It also saves 
the noise of slight movements, and last but not least prevents 
scratching of the varnish and paint on the bottom boards. We 
have our bottom boards painted and varnished with hard yacht 
varnish, which the local gunners regard with a mingled air of con- 
tempt and envy asa piece of unnecessary extravagance. In practice, 
however, the bottom boards wash beautifully clean, and it is astonish- 
ing how far a little dirt will go towards making a boat uncomfortable. 

So much for the outfit. Now let us take ourselves to the 
actual work in hand. About 11.30, when other good folk are 
snuggling amongst warm blankets and thanking their lucky stars 
that they are in out of the biting wind, we dress in many wool 
undergarments, put on our grey flannel trousers, grey coat fitted 
with a tall collar to button up at will, our curtain caps and sea 
boots, have a cup of coffee, pick up our guns, and then go out into 
the silent moonlit street. We move noiselessly in our rubber boots 
and make our way to the moorings, arousing the curiosity of the 
policemen on night duty, who wonders whether our ditty bag only 
contains straw and field glasses or the best part of the family plate, 
and who, when he recognises us, assures us that smoking is not 
allowed on duty—but that the sergeant will not be round his way for 
at least an hour. We reach the field at the edge of the harbour and 
go across to our canoe. As we walk the easterly wind stings our faces 
and the grass crunches crisp and white beneath our boots. Ten 
minutes’ struggle with the frozen ropes of the gun breeching, then 
a hard shove over the frozen mud, and we are off in the channel. 
We start at the last of the ebbing tide, for we want to work to 
the birds on the rising tide and also up to the setting moon. 
We sit and wash our boots clean from the mud before getting 
aboard, put ourselves ship-shape, and proceed silently as a shadow 
down the glittering lake. 
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Silent we must be; for we never know where the game may lurk, 
and widgeon and mallard hear most acutely. The click of the gun 
barrels striking anything on board the boat, or the careless putting 
up of an oar, may make birds lie silent for half an hour, giving no 
sign whatever of their presence. 

Our destination is the other side of the harbour from two and a 
half to three miles distant; so as we have a beam wind from the 
corner of the lake we put up the mainsail and glide quickly across 
the deep channel to our hunting ground. As we skirt the mud-flats 
we see many little waders dabbling along the edge of the now rising 
tide like so many little black mice, and as they catch sight of us 
they rise with a shrill cry, and hark back along the edge of the mud 
away from us. They will be mostly dunlin, which continually talk 


‘*4 GUNNING PUNT UNDER CANVAS”’ 


to each other in a low sweet “‘ with a 
sharp “‘ péét péét péét” as an alarm signal. Intermixed with them 
will be the ringed plover which acts as a sentry for all the little 
waders, and rises with a sharp “‘ tchué tdoa”’ on the least approach 
of danger. Anon we meet a bunch of redshanks which disappear 
into the darkness with a “tchu tchuee.” Hark! what is that? 
as a long-drawn ‘‘ whééyou, whééyou,”’ comes through the silvery 
haze which lies on the water. We down the mainsail as quietly as 
possible, and listen again. Once more we hear the long-drawn 
*‘ whééyou, whééyou,” and we get out the night glasses for a survey 
of the flats. No sign of life! We scull on, single oar, both lying 
flat in the boat, the one working the glasses, the other the single oar 
which is out through the sculling crutch. Presently we hear a low 
guttural ‘ gurr, gurr,”” and more of the “‘ whééyou, whééyou ” 
NO. CXXXVII. VOL. xxu1.—December 1906 X X 
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whistling. Ah! there they are, about twenty strong, widgeon 
feeding on the edge of the quag by the old broken-down quay, too 
far in to get to for half an hour at least. We scull slowly back a 
little way, stick the nose of our boat on to the mud, and wait for 
the tide to make, hoping that the birds will not move, and that no 
other gunner will fire near. We wait, lying in the straw, with the 
wind whistling across our coamings, and the ice accumulating on 
the after-deck where the water splashes. Will the tide never rise? 
Minutes seem hours, hours years, as the tide slowly and sluggishly 
crawls in over the oozy mud. The easterly breeze hurries it 
on, but still it seems a lifetime rising over the spit that bars 
our way. 


SETTING TO BIRDS 


We must not wait too long, for should the imperceptible film 
of water which goes over the mud in advance of the tide touch 
the feet of the widgeon they will rise silent as death, and go away to 
other feeding-grounds, or perhaps to the inaccessible retreat of a 
brackish lagoon hidden in the heathland near. We scull slowly 
down the lake, the sculler taking his directions from the man behind 
the gun. As we go acurlew starts with a fiendish yell ‘ tititutd6 
tututitcd,”’ sounding like ‘‘ Here they do come, here they do come.” 
We mutter curses on the curlew between our teeth and cease scull- 
ing. Through the glasses we see the leading cock widgeon silhouetted 
in the moonlight, with head erect, scanning the still expanse. We 
hold the boat bows on to him, keeping her as still as we can, and 
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trusting that our grey punt, grey clothes, and grey big gun may tone 
so well with the greyness of the moonlit water that he may not 
notice it. Five minutes of tense anxiety pass, and the old widgeon 
begins to feed again. By this time we can hear them sifting the 
mud through those wonderful pectinated bills of theirs, and making 
a peculiar “ fit-fit-fit’’ as thev feed; and the occasional whistle of 
some old cock or the purring growl of a hen sounds as near as the 
end of the boat, although the birds are still over two hundred yards 
away. 

The lake narrows here, so the punter silently puts up his oar 
and takes to a setting-pole, stealthily pushing up. We get nearer, 
the big gun already cocked and elevated to the right position, the 
gunner has the lanyard in his hand, and he whispers directions to 


A SHOT WITH THE CRIPPLE STOPPER 


the punter. Ah! the lake twists here. Round we go, giving a 
portside view to the birds. They begin to move uneasily. The 
gunner murmurs, “‘ Port, port hard.’ The wind and tide sweeping 
over the corner of the lake hit her bow, and we wonder if she will 
ever come round. Through the weird silence of the night one seems 
to hear one’s heart thump on the bottom boards, and speculates 
whether the noise will rouse the birds. Round she comes at last, 
and we go on, ready to fire the moment the birds start to jump. 
A hundred and twenty yards—they are all standing in the moonlight, 
heads up, watching this low grey thing imperceptibly creeping up; 
eighty yards, sixty yards, and up goes the leading bird. A sharp 
pull, a streak of fire leaps thirty feet from the boat, and there is a 
deafening crash. The boat leaps back in the water like a frightened 
XX 2 
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horse—frightened at the noise she makes herself. Almost lost in the 
echo of the big gun, the ten-bore speaks twice witha voice peculiarly 
its own, and another bird comes down from the skies with a thud on 
the mud. We hear a few calls from startled birds in the neighbour- 
hood, and then the uncanny silence we so rudely broke settles once 
more on the mudflats. 

We shove in rapidly with an oar, out with the twelve-bore, and 
finish those wounded birds which show any sign of life. Now we 
don the mudboards, and taking our setting-pole go cautiously 
squelching over the shaking mud to pick up the dead. We go 
carefully, probing the mud as we go, for the edge of a quag is a 
dangerous place. Better men than we have gone in out of sight in 
the treacherous ooze on the edge of the land. We get six birds; 
two others have dropped in the quag. These we must wait to get 
till the tide rises. We return to the boat and wash our feet and mud- 
boards in the icy water, which makes our hands tingle and burn as if 
we had dipped them into acid. The tide which is now sweeping 
rapidly in over the level expanse of mud soon enables us to reach 
the birds lying in the quag, and then, having picked them up and 
reloaded the big gun, we go off down the lake to look for more 
birds. 

It is no good trying close at hand, for we have raised the 
whole neighbourhood by our shot. We go on straight down the 
lake into the big channel beyond, and up the channel to where a 
promontory covered with fir trees juts cut from the distant hills. 
The hills are lying wrapped in a silvery mist as in a shroud, for the 
valleys at their base are full of springs of constant temperature, 
from which the vapour rises on the frost-bitten air, encircling the 
foot of the hills, mounting higher and higher tiil their heads peep 
out from the coverlid of downy-white, and they sleep away the 
night, waiting for the winter sun to wake them for a few brief hours 
in the daytime. 

As we approach the trees gradually lose their blurred outline, 
and standing like sentinels dressed in the deepest indigo watch the 
old pier and the spit where the mussels grow. Here we may per- 
chance find a flock of sheldrake feeding, beautiful birds, our largest 
British ducks, and much the most cautious of those which are fit 
for the table. We turn the bend of the channel and scour the mud 
with the glasses. Yes, there are some birds higher up, but they are 
off in the deep water. We scull up the channel and to leeward, for 
wildfowl have the keenest olfactory organs, and they will quickly 
smell both us and the blood of the dead widgeon in the fore peak if 
we go across their wind. We work round to leeward of the birds 
and then turn and approach them. We get within two hundred 
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yards or so of them, and they swim quickly away, almost as quickly 
as we can scull. As we draw toward them they line out till not 
more than one bird presents itself to the gun. Wereach 150 yards, 
too far yet for even the ten-bore at a single bird. The leading bird 
puts his head up and his crimson bill skywards, and utters a sibi- 
lant whistle through his nostrils. All the heads go up, and witha 
harsh “ higherrup! higherrip! ”’ they rise easily out of shot and betake 
themselves elsewhere. We try up another lake to a spot frequented 
by teal, we hear the curious “‘ gweebe! gweebe!”’ of the mallard ahead 
of us. We scull up the lake, but they rise well out of shot. Then 
we hear the whistling ‘‘ wiss! wiss! wiss!”’ of the wings of a mob of 
teal as they rush headlong through the darkness. The mists begin to 


HOME THROUGH THE MOONLIGHT 


creep over the moon, and we notice that the wind has southed con- 
siderably. We hear more birds, but still cannot get near, so we hold 
a council of war and decide that the uneasiness of the birds is a 
prelude to a bad squall. The wind, too, begins to bring ragged 
little clouds from the southward which race over the moon in an 
ominous fashion, much faster than the earth wind blows; so we 
decide that we will make for bed. Up with the mainsail and off we 
go; we quietly glide past one island then across a lake to another 
island. We skirt this for some distance and hear the rising wind 
hissing in the fir trees. Away out of the shelter of the island we 
occasionally see white-topped waves rise like ghosts from the tomb 
and sullenly sink again. So we shove the guns under the fore peak, 
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take in the big gun, and undo the top strap of our boots. We reach 
the corner of the island and are out in the wind. Our boat shoots 
forward like an arrow out of a bow, and we tear up the twisting 
looe and off into the main channel. The clouds have blotted the 
moon from the sky and it is almost dark. We every now and 
then hear the sizzling hiss of a breaker and see a white-crested 
wave jump towards us out of the darkness. As we go our punt 
drives her long bow like a battering ram into the very heart of a 
coamer and almost pulls up, so we scandalise the mainsail and 
make our journey across quietly, nothing worse coming on board 
than a little spindrift and spray. 

Half way across we notice the lights of a ketch driving up the 
channel toward us. They cannot see us, for we carry no lights, 
so up goes the sprit and we tear once more through the water till 
we are clear of her course. We prefer to risk running head under 
and swamping to being smashed by the bluff bow of the ketch. To 
shout would be useless at the drowsy end of the night, for coasters 
rarely keep an efficient look-out at three in the morning, especially 
for small and almost invisible craft. However, we clear the channel 
and race in over the mud, for the tide is full and enables us to make 
a straight course regardless of channels. We have to keep a sharp 
look out for booms and other obstructions, as at the pace we are 
moving to hit a boom would mean disaster to the boom or us— 
according to the strength of the boom. 

We run down to our moorings, haul up, clean and bail out as 
best we can in the darkness. We pick up our birds, guns, glasses, 
and straw, and then turn toward home, which we reach about 
4.30 a.m. We are well satisfied with our night’s work, for the lot 
of the punt-gunner is often toil all night, and get never a shot, or 
else to get within shot only to have the birds put up by the roar of 
a big gun in the immediate proximity. 

Before turning in we clean our guns and boil up some milk to 
stay an appetite keen with exercise; and as we have an impromptu 
breakfast we shoot our birds again and speculate on the chances of 
another shift of the wind to the east and a continued spell of cold; 
and then to bed. 
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FOOTBALL IN FRANCE 
BY ‘‘ OSGOLDCROSS ”’ 


THE ‘‘ Entente Cordiale”’ is at the present time a thing of appar- 
ently real political importance. This is not the place to discuss that 
side of the question, but when one sees the spectacle of the Lord 
Mayor of London and his coachman (yes, it was the coachman of 
surpassing avoirdupois who impressed the Parisians) traversing the 
Grand Boulevards in state, and when one knows that the Mediter- 
ranean Squadron is hurrying all its best appliances to Bizerta to 
help raise a sunken submarine, it is no cause for wonder that an 
“‘Entente Cordiale Athlétique ” should yet further be linking the 
men of the two nations. 

The space of a decade has seen enormous strides in the progress 
of athletics in France. Among young Frenchmen of the middle 
classes it is the correct thing not only to confess a decided interest 
in football or athletics, but to take an active part. As evidence 
of this, one has only to mention the visits of the Stade Frangais 
and the Racing Club of France to this country to compete with 
University teams of athletes and footballers. The French Army 
authorities recognise the value of athletics, and encouragement is 
given to inter-regimental athletic and football contests. 

The interest displayed in these things is seen by the increasing 
space devoted to them by such French sporting journals as the 
Auto and The Sports, though their influence is not altogether for 
good, as I shall show later. Nevertheless, the fact remains as a 
sign of the times. 

The question of the national temperament soon crops up in 
considering this matter, as well as the important factor of the 
differing conditions of life in France, so far as they affect the possi- 
bilities of pursuit of healthy exercise. It is safe to say that the 
Gallic temperament is in many directions a handicap to those 
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young men who take up athletics. As members of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, we consider that our people excel in those struggles in which 
grit and stubborn dogged striving chiefly tell; we hold, too, that 
our sports tend to foster and increase the growth of these charac- 
teristics. On this side of the Channel we are pleased to dub the 
Frenchman a fickle fellow, lacking in the power to plug ahead 
in face of difficulty. We point to his colonies for an example. 
Without shadow of gainsaying, it is true to remark that his fickle- 
ness and lack of intent purpose stand out in the playing arena, 
while it is equally true to add that when he devotes himself whole- 
heartedly to athletics, he often develops not a little endurance 
and grit. 

The fitful brilliance and lamentable collapse of General Boulanger 
(to take a modern instance) find their counterpart on the French 
running-track and football field. And one wonders whether history 
would have been quite the same if, when he led his legions to 
Moscow, Napoleon had had a few thousand men who had learned 
what it was to play up right to the end of a tough eighty minutes 
of scrummaging or to battle through to the end of a cross-country 
run. 

On the other hand, the Gallic characteristic dash and eagerness 
are equally visible in play as in more serious things, though, as ever, 
this may tend to approach the theatrical and the showy. 


FOOTBALL IN PARIS 


When the all-conquering New Zealand Rugby team met the 
picked fifteen of France they had by no means a runaway match. 
The Frenchmen scored twice, and showed much really excellent 
form: they were never overwhelmed, and there was no gorge of 
scoring, a mere thirty-odd points—a favourable contrast with the 
bloated figures which the All Blacks ran up against some good 
English county clubs. 

Without the slightest hesitation I would state that it is the 
Rugby game at which the Frenchman shows in the most favourable 
light, for it is here that his national characteristics find most scope. 
The shove and tumble of the scrimmage, the scudding dash of the 
flying three-quarter, the plunge at the feet of the advancing forward 
line, are things which appeal to his imagination and to his love of 
the theatrical. There is more opportunity for shouting and chatter- 
ing, more chance of an eye-catching brilliant individual effort. It 
is joy to his heart to wear a wonderful ear-flapped cap and to run 
the chance of having his jersey rent asunder; he enjoys the sen- 
sation of seizing an opponent and slinging him to earth. And these 
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very same things appeal as strongly to the spectator. There is more 
joy over one dashing three-quarter caught and grassed than over 
ninety and ‘nine exact passes between Association forwards. The 
great French Rugby games excite more enthusiasm than the Asso- 
ciation matches, partly because the onlooker gets more of what he 
likes for his money, and partly because the quality of the sport 
shown is superior. 

Notwithstanding these facts, there are far more Association 
clubs in the country than there are Rugby ones. The Stade 
Frangais and the Racing Club are the only Rugby teams in Paris 
worth considering, and of the provincial fifteens those of Toulouse, 
Bordeaux, and Havre are of decided merit. There are, in short, 
no more than half a dozen really outstanding Rugby clubs in 
France. 

Why is it, then, if Rugby is more of a truly national game so 
far as national temperament succeeds in achieving excellence, that 
the rival code is followed by the larger number of players? The 
reason seems to me to lie in the fact that an Association game (not 
the Association game, note the distinction) is easier to set going. 
Eleven men scattered about a field and trying to propel a ball ina 
given direction—well, it does not so greatly matter, so far as the 
pleasure gained or the exercise achieved goes, whether the fellows 
keep their assigned places or no. On the other hand, seven or 
eight of the fifteen must turn their energies to scrummaging, and 
the remainder have hardly the same freedom of action as in 
Association. 

As a mere exercise-giver or pleasure-provider it seems to me 
the dribbling code can be managed with more ease than the 
handling game. Hence I would venture to believe the Association 
clubs, from their greater ease of working the game, are decidedly 
the more numerous. One has but to use one’s eyes in the outskirts 
of Paris on a Sunday afternoon to see that, and corroborative 
evidence is found when one looks at the match results in a 
Monday’s Auto. 


How FRENCH FOOTBALL 1S HINDERED 


Two of the greatest sources of weakness at the present time 
are the lack of capable, discerning, and unbiassed men to lead, and 
the attitude of the sporting press. These two are, in reality, one. 

Journalists have far too great a hand in football management in 
France, and as they are journalists first and football legislators 
second they do not hesitate to favour the wealthiest clubs and those 
whose officials lick their boots most fawningly. The amount of in- 
trigue, meanness, and petty jealousy abounding in the ruling bodies 
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of French football is appalling. The men who have a pull with the 
Press and the men who will kow-tow to the journalists can get 
their clubs and their players through any mess: the honest, 
independent club they have no use for. 

I will give one concrete instance of what I mean. In Paris 
there is offered for competition the Sheriff Dewar Shield. In 1905 
two clubs reached the final for this, one an independent club, the 
other a powerful club with a pull. In the earlier rounds a certain 
player, M., had been unable, owing to his military duties, to play for 
his team, which, as it happened, was early knocked out. Some days 
before the final, the club with the influence asked him to play for 
them in the final. He declined to do so and turned out with the 
eleven which gained the day. 

Several weeks afterwards, the defeated team raised a protest on 
this man’s case; without giving a chance of replay, the Competition 
Committee awarded the shield to the protesting team, on the ground 
that the player in question had taken part in an earlier round on a 
certain date. Their decision was in the face of the following 
evidence :— 

1. The sworn declaration of the player to the effect that, on the 

date, he was with his regiment. 

2. The sworn statement of the team captain that he did not 

play. 

3. The evidence of the other players on his side in the earlier 

round. 

4. The signed evidence of the player’s military commander that 

he was on duty with his regiment that day. 
But no, the honest club was disqualified and the shield awarded 
to the other team. 

This is but one instance, from my personal knowledge, of the 
glaring iniquity and unfairness of managing bodies. 

An exceedingly poor impression of the worth of French Associa- 
tion football has been given in this country by the performances of 
several so-called ‘‘ International ” teams. 

If the men who used to perform at Olympia last year on the 
matting pitch had styled themselves an English International team 
and gone over to star in France, the cases would have been about on 
a par. There was a team which came over in the early autumn of 
1904 and played Woolwich, Reading, Newcastle United, and other 
great professional clubs. They seldom had fewer than a dozen goals 
put up against them, and as a matter of fact they were but a scratch 
lot collected by an enterprising man of business. 

Well, the spectator who witnessed their miserable antics formed 
the impression, probably a lasting one, that they represented French 
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football. Nothing could be more remote from truth, but the impres- 
sion remained: it was enhanced, probably, by the heavy beating 
which the French International team received last year at Fulham, 
though the eleven was as good as the authorities could choose under 
the circumstances. 

The match at the Pare des Princes, on November 1, 1906, 
shows how much French Socker players have yet to learn, though 
it is true that our English eleven contained a set of players who 
might face many a strong professional side with success. I am 
convinced that, despite the greater popularity of this code, the game 
itself is not so suited tothe national temperament ; it is too intricate 
to be understood in its niceties to have its fine points carried into 
execution. 


A TypicAL AFTERNOON’s GAME 


The Paris League (First Division) contains about eight clubs, 
though there are likewise competitions for second, third, and fourth 
elevens, as well asa Second Division. Not all of these eight have 
grounds at which entrance money is taken, for some play on public 
meadows to which any one has access—as, for instance, at Joinville, 
where both the Gallia Club and the Union Sportive Parisienne use 
part of the racecourse. The Football Club de Paris have a fair 
enclosure (also at Joinville) and a stand, while the Racing Club pitch 
is at Bécgon. 

The start is due to take place, say, at three o’clock. Probably 
that hour will see both visiting and home teams still at the vestiaire, 
usually a small café near by. On the ground itself may be one or 
two enthusiasts who have been dribbling or kicking furiously for half 
an hour, regardless of the game to come. Along with them will be © 
a dozen or score of ‘‘ followers” vigorously playing in their Sunday 
clothes, careless of sweat and mud. Eventually the twenty-two men 
are marshalled, though, as likely as not, each side may be a man 
or two short; players are absolutely regardless of inconvenience to 
their side in this respect. At the last moment, one fellow may find 
that he has left his handkerchief at the vestiaire, and the rest 
wait till he goes back and gets it. 

Competent referees are as rare as Quakers at Aldershot, the 
native product being enthusiastic but incompetent. Far and away 
the best whistle-holder in Paris is an Englishman called, curiously 
enough, Mr. French. 

The points which best please the onlookers are the huge drive, 
the heaven-soaring kick, the tricky dodging of a forward, and the 
fisting of the goalkeeper. That a man’s play should be of use to his 
side is immaterial; the sinuous course of a wing-torward straight 
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across the field till he runs into the farther touch-line is applauded 
equally with the full-back’s huge kick which drops the ball in front 
of his own goal. The theatrical pleases best. Half-time arrived, the 
crowd surround the players and admire their limbs or else start a 
game of their own. 

Combination is, for the most part, practically quite unknown. 
Conditions of life in the city entirely prevent any chance of practice 
during the week. From one Sunday to the next most of the mem- 
bers of a team will not see one another, unless it be at a club meeting. 
They train not at all, and but few strive to keep in condition. As 
likely as not you may meet three or four of them knocking about on 
Montmartre up till two o’clock on Sunday morning. 

The writer once went from Paris to Havre to play against the 
local team. We arrived at the port about two o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and I supposed that we should turn in at once so as to geta 
good rest. But no, we were not to do that. A cruise round, some 
billiards and bocks, and bed towards four, were the order of the 
night. All the same, we had a capital game next day before an 
enthusiastic crowd of some two-thousand-odd persons. 


THE BRIGHT SIDE OF FRENCH FOOTBALL 


The redeeming features of the game across the Channel are not 
hard to seek. There is good fellowship, healthy pleasure, and very 


often real enthusiasm. 

Above all, football chez les Francais is a game and not a business. 
Professionalism in French football may be ignored, so slight an im- 
portance does it take. The paid men are few in number and mostly 
composed of such as form teams playing against each other for gate- 
money. Perhaps the winning side will have fifty or sixty francs to 
divide, nothing great at best. No blcated weekly wage, no gold in 
boots at the end of the match, no heavy transfer fees. 

The average young fellow finds in football a game, a play, a 
chance of a run round and a few scrimmages thrown in. He plays 
football; he doesn’t work as a footballer. Whatever may be the 
fault of the ruling powers in the French football world, they give no 
encouragement to open professionalism. Travelling teams get their 
railway fares and seldom their food and hotel expenses to boot ; 
no saloons to take them even for international games, no champagne 
provided after the game, nothing thrown in. It doesn’t run to it. 

Football has caught on with our neighbours ; but for them it is 
only a game, and is not likely to become more than that. 
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BABY BUSHMEN MILKING GOATS 


A TREK IN THE KALAHARI DESERT 
BY A. WIENHOLT HODSON 


LeT me very briefly say that the territory of the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate is bordered on the south by the Cape Colony, on the 
east by the Transvaal, on the north by Rhodesia, the German strip, 
and the Zambesi River, and on the west by German territory. Its 
area is estimated at about 275,000 square miles; the native popula- 
tion numbers some 120,000 and the European about 1,000. 

The Kalahari Desert lies in the western portion of this territory, 
and is a vast tract of country, the greater part of which has never 
been travelled over. It is not quite an ordinary desert, for it has 
many varieties of country, some covered with thick bush, some con- 
sisting of open plains upon which good grasses flourish, whilst the 
remainder is made up of a sea of sand hills—this latter being 
known as the sand-dune country, and constituting by far the most 
dreary and depressing part of the desert. 

Into this country I started from Kanye, the headquarters of the 
Bangwaketsi tribe, whose chief, Bathoen, accompanied the chiefs 
Khama and Sebele on their visit to England in 1895. From Kanye 
I took with me a Scotch cart, twelve oxen, four horses, one native 
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leader, and three Basuto policemen, one of the latter acting as my 
driver. My food supply for eight months consisted of 200 lb. of 
flour, 100 lb. of rice, a quantity of sugar, tea, and coffee ; I did not 
take any tinned meat as I trusted to my rifle to provide fresh. This 
may not sound luxurious fare, but is all one needs. 

The first place of any interest reached was a pan, known as 
Kooi, where the only water to be had was obtained from some very 
ancient wells. There I outspanned for two or three days in order 
to give the oxen and horses a good rest, and incidentally to enjoy 
some springbok-shooting myself. This species of buck is very 
plentiful thereabouts; their graceful postures and evolutions lend a 


STEINBUCK AND DINKER 


charm to the landscape, and their flesh is delicious roasted in a 
kaffir pot over a small fire. 

After leaving Kooi I made for another pan, known as Kokong, 
and thence the following day I started for Lehututu, having 
some hundred miles to travel without any chance of obtaining water 
and over a very heavy sandy road. Very well-conditioned animals 
are necessary to attempt this trek, and great care must be exercised 
if it is to be accomplished. 

The next morning I went out shooting, accompanied by a 
Kalahari hunting boy, whom I christened—as his native name was 
too much of a mouthful—Tommy. We left just before sun-up and 
hunted all morning without success, although I saw plenty of signs 
of fresh spoor which indicated that big game was in the neighbour- 
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hood. In the afternoon I made a fresh start, and had not gone far 
when to my extreme happiness I sighted a nice mob of hartebeest 
moving slowly across an open pan. We hid ourselves as far as it 
was possible, and watched them cross the open space and enter 
thick bush. We followed the spoor cautiously, moving from tree to 
tree, and were getting on splendidly when suddenly we arrived at 
another piece of open ground some four hundred yards across. 
There was nothing for it but to crawl. This may sound easy 
enough, but in practice is far from being so; for thorns have an 
unpleasant way of finding your legs, the skin rubs off your hands 
and knees, and the whole process is very fatiguing—those four 
hundred yards seemed more like the same number of miles. When 


SPRINGBUCK, AND HOTTENTOT CARRYING FEATHERS OF DEAD OSTRICH 


we got through the open gorse and entered the bush, we could see, 
by raising our heads a very little, the hartebeest grazing close by. 
I was getting ready to shoot when my helmet caught in a thorn bush 
and began to swing gently to and fro. My heart nearly stopped 
beating, for I thought that they would surely see and be off like the 
wind. But no, my luck was in, and a few yards further on I was 
able to stand up and take steady aim. I fired twice, each time 
picking out a bull; but my arms being shaky after all my exertion, 
to my disgust I did not kill, but only wounded. The hartebeest 
moved on, and we followed the blood spoor of the two which I had 
wounded, eventually securing both. Having covered the bodies 
carefully with grass and sticks to keep the jackals and other animals 
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off, we eventually got back to camp at about 10.30 p.m.—a hard 
day, but successful —and a drink when I arrived at my outspan was 
very welcome ! 

The oxen in due course were inspanned and we moved on, 
reaching Lehututu the morning after the second night from leaving 
Kome, this being the name of the place where I had shot the two 
hartebeest. The oxen were a wretchedly miserable sight ; their back- 
bones were terribly prominent; they ground their teeth and licked 
the iron tyres of the wheels in the intensity of their thirst. Many 
times have travellers on this road—known by the natives as “‘ The 
Road of Death’’—lost their entire span by some delay or mishap. 
I stayed a few days at Lehututu, where there is water to be had in 
pits, before starting for Damaraland over an absolutely waterless 
country. It is here that the ‘‘ melon country ” begins, in which the 
natives and animals live entirely without water and thrive on 
melons. There are two species of melons; one is cultivated and is 
called makatan, and the other grows wild and is known as kganwe, 
and of the latter there are two varieties, exactly alike in appearance, 
but one tasteless and the other bitter like quinine. Stock enjoy both, 
but human beings only the former. There is no way to tell which is 
which except by tasting. I remember that the natives whom I took 
with me into the melon country were uninitiated, and did not like 
the idea of doing without water at all. I camped at the first patch 
of melons encountered and called up a boy. 

‘“Now,” I said, “‘you had better prepare yourselves some 
melon.” 

** Yes, sir,’ he replied, and went away to do so. 

Later I heard heart-rending, sea-like sounds behind the bush, 
and by-and-by the same boy came and said : 

** Oh, sir, these melons are terrible; the more we eat the worse 
we feel; they have nearly parted us in two.” 

** Bring me one to try,” I said, and, finding that they had by 
bad luck fallen on a bitter patch, no longer wondered at the weird 
sounds proceeding from behind the bush. 

These melons can be prepared in various ways; the usual 
method is to peel them, cut them into slices, and, if a pot is 
available, boil them; by so doing you extract a certain amount 
of juice with which you can provide yourself with a poor apology 
for tea or coffee. No pot being available, you must prepare a 
stick until it is blunt at one end and sharp at the other; you then 
operate on the melon with the sharp end as at home you would do 
on a civilised boiled egg at breakfast, forthwith proceeding with the 
aid of the stick to stamp the inside till it is reduced to a juicy pulp, 
and is then ready for consumption. 
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I once took four horses into this country; for the first day or 
two they would not sniff the melons, but later were forced to try 
them, gradually took to them, and forthwith flourished. Thereafter 
they lived for weeks on end upon melons and no water, and came to 
no harm. 

In the melon country the natives, especially the Hottentots, use 
oxen a great deal both for riding and pack purposes. Hack-oxen 
are ridden by means of reins passed through a hole in their nostrils, 
are very comfortable to ride, and in the sand are more useful for 
slow work than horses. It takes three men to pack an ox, one to 
hold its nostrils and one on each side; the pack is then balanced on 
the beast’s back and secured by passing a very long rein round and 
round, over the back and under the belly, being tightened each circle 


BOYS CUTTING UP MELONS FOR THE HORSES 


by the packers pressing one knee against the ox and pulling for all 
they are worth. I have several times seen two hartebeest packed 
on one ox. Cows are used for pack purposes in the same way as 
oxen. As a rule, Kalahari natives ride oxen bare-backed, but 
Hottentots manufacture a species of saddle out of wildebeest or 
gemsbok hide. 

There are many varieties of game in the Kalahari, the most 
numerous being giraffe, eland, gemsbok, wildebeest, hartebeest, 
kudu, ostrich, springbok, steinbok, and dinker. I have been for- 
tunate enough to shoot specimens of all these with the exception of 
the two first-named, which are protected by law, and in doing so 
have met with several somewhat weird experiences. On one occasion, 
whilst travelling between Okui and Setachwe, about three o'clock in 
the afternoon one of my boys suddenly pointed at a tree ahead of 
us. ‘‘ What are you pointing at?” I asked. ‘‘ Captain, there is a 
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hartebeest there!” he replied. I looked, and sure enough there 
was a hartebeest; it appeared to me to be asleep, and as we were 
short of meat, and there were many to be fed, I determined to secure 
it. By careful stalking I got within easy range and fired. The 
hartebeest staggered, but did not fall; I gave it another shot, and 
down it came. I rushed up and caught it by the horns, and shouted 
to my boy to bring a knife, but when it arrived it proved so blunt 
that I could not cut through the skin of the beast’s throat. The 
boy sharpened the knife on a piece of wood, and I then cut the 
throat till I passed through the windpipe—but no blood appeared. 
At that moment I was called away, and a few minutes later I heard 
my Hottentot exclaim, ‘“‘ Captain, captain, the hartebeest is alive.” 
I rushed back, and there sure enough was the poor animal, whom I 


ORDERLY ON RIDING OX 


had thought dead, standing up. I did not want to fire again, as I 
was short of ammunition, and, being in the melon country, had no 
chance of obtaining any for some considerable time. Moreover, 
having two bullets through its body, and its throat cut, I thought 
the resurrected hartebeest my own. For a few minutes its swayed 
from side to side, and then, to my utmost astonishment, started to 
move off at a slow trot. 

I did not recover my presence of mind until it had disappeared 
behind a bush, then called to a bushman to come with me and started 
off in pursuit, easily following the spoor from the quantity of blood 
dropped along the trail. On and on I went, the hartebeest just in 
front, till the sun went down, and I was exhausted with fatigue and 
thirst. The bushman then began to gesticulate, and I could see 
that he was anxious to return, so we went back on our own spoor 
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until it got too dark to see at all. We shouted in the hopes of 
attracting some of the other natives, but met with no response. 
There was nothing to be done but to camp where we were for the 
night, and in the early morning to follow up our spoor again till 
we came to the track of the rest of my party. The bushman 
ferreted around, and, as luck would have it, managed to find eleven 
kganwe—no iced champagne has ever appealed to me more. The 
next morning we followed up our spoor, and had gone a very little 
way before we met a couple of thoughtful bushmen carrying 
stamped melons and meat for my consumption, and that after- 
noon I was very glad to get back to my oxen. 

After a bit I asked the bushmen if any of them would follow 
up the hartebeest and bring me its head; one of them volunteered 


MOUNTED BASUTO POLICEMAN 


at once, and started off soon after. About a year later I met his 
father, who told me that his son must have died following up the 
hartebeest, as he had never been heard of since. He said that he 
thought his son must have gone on and on in the hope of finding 
the beast dead, and getting water from its paunch, but, failing to do 
so, he had eventually become exhausted and died. I hardly think 
this likely myself, as all bushmen know of roots which will sustain 
life for many days. 

The Hottentots and bushmen have a snake cure, and one day 
one of the former came up to me and said: ‘‘ Captain, I have some- 
thing for you,” and thereupon produced a little packet from his 
leather pouch, which he very carefully opened and laid before me. 
To my surprise I found a small wizened up lizard. ‘‘ Captain, that 
is very good,” the boy said, ‘it is mooi, mooi.’”’ ‘‘ My good friend,” 
J replied, ‘‘ what on earth is it for?” ‘If ever you, my captain,” 
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the boy answered, “are bitten by a snake, this will cure you; when 
you are bitten you must make a cut above and below the bite, 
quickly grind some of this reptile up into powder like snuff, rub a 
little into the two cuts you have already made, then take a very 
very little of the powder—not too much or you will die—put it into 
water, and drink it. This will cure you from the bite of any snake 
except the reptile it is made of.” I thanked him very much, and 
asked: ‘‘Can you tell me anything about the habits of this reptile?” 
“Yes,” he replied, ‘this reptile lives in the sand, and, owing to its 
quickness, is extremely hard to catch. It will sometimes spring at 
you; it does not bite like an ordinary snake, but sucks like a calf 
feeding from its mother; once it clings to a person it will not let go, 
but has to be pulled off. Boss up, captain, if it ever bites you, as you 


KALAHARI WOMEN WITH OSTRICH EGGS, IN WHICH THEY CARRY WATER 


are bound to die. This reptile has legs, and is very scarce. We, 
however, know where to find it.” He also told me that amongst 
themselves they exchanged an ox for this snake-bite cure. The 
Hottentots have shown me the old marks of snake-bites, and the 
cuts they have made above and below to use this remedy. Personally 
I believe that it is efficacious, as I have never heard of a bushman 
or Hottentot dying from a snake bite, and if ever I was bitten I 
should certainly, if possible, use it. 

The bushmen and Kalaharis utilise ostrich eggs as water- 
bottles, often burying them in the ground in places where they think 
they may require them during the dry season, showing a certain 
amount of forethought which is usually foreign to most natives, 
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The idea that an ostrich, when chased, calmly and in a dignified 
manner buries its head in the sand is a myth. Their senses are 
highly developed, and they are very difficult to approach in the 
Kalahari, great trouble and precauticn having to be taken to get 
within range. The bushman has his own methods of dealing 
with ostriches, and starts operations by finding the spot where a hen 
ostrich is nesting, and then waiting till she has laid her full com- 
plement of eggs. When assured of this, he betakes himself and 
his bow and arrows and hides himself within range of the nest. 
Presently the hen bird takes up her position on the nest, and is shot 
and removed. The native then waits for the cock-bird, who, not 
knowing of the fate of his wife, soon after arrives to take his turn 


WILD OSTRICH AND HOTTENTOT 


on the nest, and is dealt with summarily. The bushman then 
appropriates the eggs. 

A bow and arrow is the principal weapon of a bushman; the 
arrow being poisoned. I have not been able to find out of what the 
poison consists, but I think that it is obtained from a root, and I 
know that it is most deadly, and is fatal to even such big game as 
the eland and wildebeest. This poison is a slow worker, and an 
animal lives for several hours after being hit; the bushman’s practice 
is to wait for half a day and then to follow up the spoor until he 
finds the dead body of his victim. The flesh in which the arrow is 
actually sticking is cut out, and the remainder is quite safe as food. 
An arrow is made of a hollow reed, fitted with a detachable head; 
one end only of this head is poisoned, and when not in use this end is 
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kept inside the reed to lessen the risk of the owner scratching 
himself with it. When game is in sight the head is removed so as 
to be ready for instant use. 

Another favourite weapon is a species of lance, made of a long 
stick with a horn of a steinbok as the prong. These lances are 
used mainly for slaughtering jackals. When a hole likely to contain 
a jackal is come across, the lance is inserted, and if the animal is at 
home he is gradually forced to the opening by the prong playing 
upon his hind-quarters. When he is nearly in sight, the opening of 
the hole is made very small by filling it up with sand. As soon as 
the jackal passes his head through this aperture he is seized by the 
neck as quick as lightning by the bushman, and his remaining life 
is very short. A jackal can bite very hard. I remember once 
wounding one and foolishly thrusting the muzzle of my rifle into his 


DAMARA WITH BOW AND ARROW 


mouth, and, before getting my rifle free again, the beast was dead 
with all his front teeth broken and the front sight of my rifle bent. 
The bushmen also use various kinds of traps, the most common 
being made of ostrich sinews, bent sticks, etc. By means of these 
traps they secure a great number of four-legged animals and game. 
The skins of many of the large and small four-footed dwellers of 
the Kalahari are much sought after for the manufacture of karosses ; 
notably of silver-jackal, clousie, sepia, parhah, red-cat, sebilabona- 
quana and leopard (wrongly locally known as tiger). The bushmen, 
as a rule, having obtained any of these skins hand them over to a 
Kalahari or Baralong native, receiving nothing in return. Feeling 
the unfairness of this one-sided transaction I once called many of 
them together, and pointed out how foolish it was to give away their 
hard-gained skins to those who had no right to demand them and 
who gave nothing in return, and suggested that it would be far more 
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to their own advantage to barter them to traders for tobacco which 
their souls love. This made them think, or rather chatter together 
by means of much click-clicking for some time, till their spokesman 
made the following short and concise speech: ‘‘ This is news to us!” 

There are many brack pans in the Kalahari to which big 
game come down regularly at night to lick the salt ground. The 
Kalaharis dig little holes close to these pans and make small screens 
of bushes, from which they shoot the game when it comes down. I 
have spent several nights in these pits at various times, taking up 
my position about sun-down. Gradually it gets darker and darker, 
weird voices are heard, and things which do not really exist are seen. 
I remember my first experience how I kept awake till about midnight, 
and then fell asleep, waking about 2 a.m. feeling very cramped and cold. 


KALAHARI IN NATIVE DRESS OF BRAYED HARTEBEEST SKIN— 
PIT BEHIND 


I peered cautiously forth; the stars were very bright, but there 
was no moon. I saw several objects which might have been game. 
Suddenly something moved. What was it? A kudu or a wildebeest ? 
I strained my eyes, but with no effect, determined to shoot, and 
aimed by guesswork, but hesitated before pulling the trigger. Oh 
how I hoped the shot would be successful after all the trouble I had 
taken! I fired, and the report as of a cannon rushed through the 
still night air. To my intense disgust the animal instead of falling 
went off like the wind. Clatter, clatter, clatter, until the sounds 
died away in the far distance, and I sat down and meditated on the 
chances and pleasures of this eventful world. I may have first 
muttered a monosyllable, but about that I am not quite convinced. 

I remember once hunting, accompanied by my Hottentot, 
Hartop, the beautiful and graceful gemsbok in the melon country. 
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As was my invariable custom I was carrying a very fine pair of 
prismatic glasses, which—be it quietly said—were taken by a native 
from a German during the present trouble in Damaraland. With 
these, from the top of a sand-dune, I was scouring the country. 
“‘Hartop,” I suddenly called out, ‘I see a gemsbok.” ‘No, 
captain, you are mistaken,” he replied. Now, a Hottentot prides 
himself on his quickness in seeing game more than on anything else. 
** Hartop, it isa bull,” I said. ‘No, captain, you are mistaken.” 
** We will go on,” I replied, ‘‘and see who is right.” After walking 
some little distance Hartop saw the gemsbok himself, and cried: 
“Oh! oh! my captain, how well, how very well you see!” Slowly 
we got nearer and nearer. Hartop throws up a little sand to see 
which way the wind blows. I crawl and crawl, wriggle and 
squirm, until I can get a decent shot. I fire, and the buck falls 
down dead. Hartop gets a drink from the paunch, but I, although 
very thirsty, deny myself. The horns measured 413 inches—a very 
respectable pair. 

Once just before leaving a Hottentot village the headman came 
up to see me. ‘‘ What is it you want, Willem?” I asked. ‘‘ Oh, 
captain, I have a great favour to ask you.” ‘Go ahead,” I 
replied. ‘‘ Captain, we have all heard about your eyes, and most of 
us have seen them ; will you kindly give us a pair like yours? We 
see game well, but you beat us; do help me, captain, by granting 
me this favour.” ‘All right, Willem,” I said, handing him my 
glasses; “‘here are my eyes, look through them.’”’ He carefully 
screwed up both his eyes and pointed the glasses towards the 
heavens. ‘Oh, captain,” he said in a pitiful voice, “‘ I see that it is 
the white man’s magic; I shall never be able to see with them.” 

To return to the gemsbok. The next afternoon we went to cut 
him into biltong, and as this took some time we had to sleep where 
we were. Soon after turning in the jackals began their weird and 
uncanny noises, and about midnight I woke to find a pair of eyes 
gleaming at me from a few yards off, at which I threw a boot. 
The wolf, the possessor of the eyes, sheered off, and the bushman 
having made more fires I slept once more. Once again, a few 
hours later, I woke up feeling that I was being watched, and 
sure enough there was another wolf close beside me. A fire- 
brand was used and the beast disappeared, but the next morning 
I found that my shirt and vest had been taken from beside my 
head and wolf spoor all around the camp. The bushmen followed 
up one spoor and recovered my shirt; but my vest, which I had had 
no opportunity of changing for about three weeks, apparently had 
been eaten. Close at hand I came across another gemsbok which 
had been killed by lions. This is rather interesting, as it is generally 
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believed that lions will not attack this particular variety of antelope 
owing to their long and dangerous horns. 

Both the Hottentots and bushmen love dancing, and will carry 
on all night without a break. Round and round in circles they go, 
all the time singing a weird chant, and if by chance one of them 
possesses a concertina their cup of happiness is full. The old, 
middle-aged, and young all join in; the girls ogle just as if they were 
properly civilised, and the young bloods puff out their chests and 
assume to be fine fellows. The women go in largely for dresses, 
gaudy handkerchiefs, parasols and such-like, whilst the men like to 
wear a piece of coloured print round their hats and also as a belt. 

Kalaharis, when the rainy season draws near, hold big dances 
and bring all their pots and pans to show the god of rain that they 


GEMSBOK, WITH 4I4-IN. HORNS 


are empty. The rain dance is very similar to other native dances, 
except that a very quaint song is sung, of which the following is a 
literal translation 
Rain, rain, fall, stream, stream, 
Till the cattle come back to the kraal. 
Come back, father, from the Kalahari ; 
Come back, children, from the cattle. 
We want rain here, in one place, 
Doctor ; we want rain, 
We want rain here; 
Come back, mother, from the fields. 
Doctor, we want rain ; 
O yes, O yes, rain, rain, 
Fall, O fall; stream, O stream ; 
Till the cattle come back to the kraal. 
Doctor, O we want the rain here, 
Doctor, Doctor, we want the rain here 
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(The Doctor sings) 
Put the pots on your heads, 
O women ; 
Throw them on the ground ; 
Ask for rain, rain, rain. 

Now one more anecdote and I must close. I once had occasion 
to send a messenger to a village in the melon country, where they 
had fields of cultivated melons, to warn them to have some ready 
for use on my arrival. I arrived some days later with one orderly, 
and my horses were so bad that one of them lay down at once. I 
called for the head-man, and the following conversation took place: 
‘“ Where are my melons?” ‘‘ We have none here.” ‘‘In that case 
I, my native, and my horses must die.” ‘‘We have no some here,” 
he reiterated. ‘‘ Are you quite sure ?’’ I asked. ‘‘ Perfectly certain,”’ 
he replied. I told my orderly to look out, as we must catch this 
head-man and hold him as hostage. Then we caught him and put 
him into a near-by hut. ‘ Now,” I said, “‘do not try to escape. I 
shall count up to one hundred: if there are no melons here by that 
time I will take you with me and we will all die together. Do you 
understand?” ‘‘One, two, three, four,’ I commenced, but was 
interrupted by fearful yells from the inside of the hut. All at once 
the village presented the appearance of a bee-hive; natives appeared 
from all parts carrying melons, and ina few minutes I had enough 
to feed a span of oxen. The above is a typical example of a 
Kalahari’s nature; a bushman or Hottentot would never treat you 
in this manner. The next time I visited that village they over- 
whelmed me with melons, showing that the lesson had been learnt. 


BUSHMEN IN THEIR HUTS—NOT QUITE WATERPROOF 
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THE TIDAL POOL—SOME NATIVE FISHERMEN 


CAMPING IN ARCTIC NORWAY 


BY MRS. AUBREY LE BLOND 


Author of ‘*Cities and Sights of Spain,” etc. 


With Illustrations from Her Photographs 


WHEN we are very much bothered by household affairs; when 
acquaintances beg for the loan of our motor ‘“‘when it’s not 
wanted”; when golf balls show a lamentable spirit of independence 
in their movements and tennis balls seek inevitably the net, then do 
we rise up and say: ‘‘ Let us let the house and go off with our tents 
to Norway!” 

In truth, I know of no retreat so restful, offering so complete a 
change from ordinary English country home life, as a camp in the 
far north of that country. We chose a spot in so high a latitude that 
all night long the sun was above the horizon, and we were thus never 
tied to time on our excursions. It did not matter in the least when 
we returned ; the sun shone approvingly whether we did not come 
home till morning or at whatever hour it happened to be. Occa- 
sionally we crammed two nights and one day, or vice versd, into 
forty-eight hours, and except that we were not certain afterwards 
whether it was Monday or Tuesday, it did not matter at all. Not 
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being sure of Wednesday mattered a good deal, however, for Wed- 
nesday was steamer day at the village nearest to us, and we had to 
row there and take our letters and fetch our mail and provisions. 
We were encamped on the shore of a lake perhaps five miles long, 
and at the end where the stream flowed out a narrow neck of land 
separated it from the sea. Between the lake and the sea was a big 
pool, and here, at the turn of the tide, we could count on splendid 
sport. Later in the day, laden with our spoils, our rods, our mail, 
and our food, we would row back in an hour or so to our camp, or 
hoist a sail if the wind were favourable. The little hut and our 
sleeping tents were close to the water, and in so lonely a spot that 


OFF TO FETCH THE MAIL AND STORES 


none visited it except an occasional Lapp in search of his reindeer. 
The deer themselves came fairly often, looking strangely large as 
they wandered close to us. The lake itself was of no use for fishing, 
and though we were assured that large fish were occasionally taken 
in it, we saw none. Our regular fishing ground was a small river at 
the head of the lake, and here we could get as many brown trout as 
we cared to pull out. It was a most charming stream, with pools 
and little falls and clear rippling stretches. Such trees as there 
were did not bother us, and in every way, if content with un- 
ambitious fishing, that little river was delightful. Some miles 
further up, where it took its rise, was a mountain lake close under 
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OUR TROUT STREAM 


APPROACHING A POOL 
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the hillside. Great boulders had rolled down the slopes into it, 
and from the edge one looked far below into perfectly clear green 
water. I understand that in England—where I have never fished— 
it would under such circumstances have been necessary to crawl 
about on hands and knees and conceal oneself behind rocks if one 
would capture the wily inhabitants. Here, however, it was quite 
another matter. One sat comfortably on a boulder, one dangled 
a fly—any fly—over the looking-glass surface, and immediately the 
calm water was ruffled by innumerable swiftly moving fins, and a 
free fight for the fly proceeded, until a fish, more unfortunate than 


AN AFTERNOON'S CATCH 


the rest, managed to hook itself. In truth fishing in this lake was 
too unsportsmanlike, or rather, all the sport was on the other side, 
and it became a question, not of what fish we could catch, but what 
fish could catch us. So we preferred our little river, and spent 
many a happy day on its banks. 

Fishing was not the only thing we did, however, from our 
various Norwegian camps. For several summers we climbed, and 
had all the delight of finding our way up peaks hitherto untrodden. 
There were many magnificent mountains around us, and great 
glaciers descended to the level of the forest. We had glorious days 
on the heights, sometimes going from summit to summit without 
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SOME LAPPS PAY US A VISIT 


returning to camp, careless of time, for neither darkness could over- 
take us nor were there friends below to be anxious about us. Then 


came the delicious day of rest following long-continued exertion, 
when the guides would stroll out gun in hand in search of game, 


IT IS USUAL TO RECORD A FIRST ASCENT BY BUILDING A CAIRN ON THE, 
TILL THEN, UNTRODDEN SUMMIT 
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and I would do a general tidy round, write letters, and read in the 
shade on a carpet of heather. 

Nothing can equal the restfulness of a camp as compared with 
being in any house, however quiet. There are no doors to bang 
nor stairs to creak, and no one except one’s own people to disturb 
one. Fire is an ever present danger in a Norwegian dwelling, and 
having once experienced a fire I never feel quite easy in my mind 
while in a wooden building of any size andgheight. Then, owing 
to the continual daylight in summer, the hours of meals and work 
or play are peculiar in Norwegian homes, and one’s slumbers are 
sometimes broken in upon at 3 or 4 a.m. by the enthusiastic shouts 
of a family playing croquet under one’s window or the less cheerful 


A SWIM IN OUR STREAM 


sound of a piano being tuned. The latter is sure to occur whenever 
it happens that a steamer arrives and another leaves at night, and 
in one house where I stayed we were regularly awakened three 
times weekly by the mail boat at 2 a.m., the whole population, 
it seemed to us, turning out to meet it. 

We had with us a military bell tent and several Whymper 
tents. The latter we slept in and the former was our kitchen and 
dining-room, except when we could find an empty hut, which was 
far more comfortable for eating and cooking in. We took camp 
beds from England and plenty of blankets, as the weather is some- 
times very cold in the north. It can be extremely hot, too, at 
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THE UNUSED HAYMAKERS’ HUT WE WERE ALLOWED TO OCCUPY 
Immediately behind it is the imposing Stortind 
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THE SITTING-ROOM AND KITCHEN OF OUR HUT 


times, and then the mosquitoes become very troublesome, so mosquito 


curtains should be at hand. All provisions can be purchased at 
Trémso, where Hilmar Lehne understands without a word from the 
traveller just what is wanted. 

Big bath towels should be included in the equipment, as in hot 
weather a swim is very delightful, especially if the camp is near the 


ONE OF OUR CAMPS NEAR A FJORD 
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sea. The ideal situation for a camp is as close to the fjord as 
possible, for one is never troubled by mosquitoes when actually on 
the beach. But unfortunately, if fishing is to be an item in the 
programme, it is seldom possible to be within comfortable reach of 
it without settling at least a little way inland. At Jaegervand we 
longed for a motor boat, for then we could have camped on the 
shore, had the tidal basin within a few yards, and been at the head 
of the lake and mouth of our river within twenty minutes. 

Our household in camp during our last two seasons in this 
Arctic playground consisted of a Norwegian girl, who turned out a 
real treasure. Hildur could cook most admirably, could sweep and 


BREAKFAST IN CAMP 


scrub, and polish and sew, and was a first-rate teacher of her some- 
what unwieldy tongue. She talked to us till we iad to understand ; 
she untiringly found fault with us as soon as we began to answer ; 
she drummed forgotten words into our brains till they came 
trippingly from our mouths. She was always clean and cheerful 
and full of resource if no bread arrived by the steamer one week 
and no meat the next. In fact, she was our guardian angel for two 
summers, and we only wished she could continue being so amidst 
the band of more conventional domestics which make up an English 
establishment ; but Hildur’s old father tied her to Bédo, and there 
she still remains. 
ZZ2 
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THE START 


FARTHEST NORTH IN INDIA ON A MOTOR 
wi. 


DvurING Christmas Week 1905 an American motor tourist, Mr. 
Charles J. Glidden, with a big car came up to Chakdara in the Swat 
Valley twenty miles across the Northern Indian border. No motor 
car had ever been so far north before, and this therefore constituted 
arecord. On the arrival of the author’s tricar from England, it was 
resolved that this record must be broken, and with the invaluable 
assistance furnished by Major Godfrey, the Political Agent for Dir, 
Swat, and Chitral, this was attempted on Saturday the roth of March 
1906. On this occasion a run was made from Chakdara to the first 
village in the Talash Valley of Dir, named Sarai, on the Dir and 
Chitral road. 

The following account deals with the preparations for and the 
run itself, and also matters of interest as regards the surrounding 
country. 

Chakdara is a hamlet on the north bank of the River Swat, 
famous in the 1895 campaign against Chitral, 150 miles away in the 
Hindu Kush mountains. A Jarge bridge has been built by the 
Indian Government over the Swat River about three-quarters of a 
mile west of Chakdara capable of carrying a railway; and at the 
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north end of this bridge a fort has been constructed, on and 
surrounding a small rocky hill. In 1897 this fort was besieged by 
the local tribesmen, and was only relieved after heavy fighting last- 
ing for eight days. Since then the fort garrison has been consider- 
ably strengthened, and the fort much improved. The metalled road 
from Nowshera stops at this fort, and, after this, becomes what in 
India is known as “‘kacha” or unmetalled. Always indifferent, it 
gets worse as it goes north towards the bridge over the Panjkora 
River, the scene of the Bajaur fighting, about eighteen miles north- 
west of Chakdara. In rainy weather it becomes very bad, especi- 
ally where streams cross it, as is the case in many places. For the 
first nine miles the road is a steady uphill gradient, nowhere severe, 


VIEW LOOKING NORTH FROM CHAKDARA, SHOWING SNOWS 


except at the streams above mentioned, where it is often one in 
three or so for a few yards. T.hese crossings are a solid test of hill- 
climbing in a motor, as the nature of the stream beds makes it 
impossible to take them with a rush. 

The remaining three or four miles to Sarai are, broadly speak- 
ing, down grade. The road is full of twists and turns where it 
follows the contours of the hills, and careful driving is necessary. 
From Sarai to the Panjkora bridge the track gets worse and worse 
until it develops into a mere strong bridle path, quite impossible for 
motors, and is frankly a pack road. 

Major Godfrey made every possible arrangement to render the 
run a success. He turned out the Levies, who are tribesmen of 
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Dir, and held responsible for policing the road, and the safety of the 
mails to Chitral north of Chakdara. The Khan of Dir had sent 
men to work on the road, removing obstructions and improving the 
surface generally, and it was decided to make the attempt on the 
date given above. There had been a lot of rain, followed by three 
fine days, and we hoped there would be no more, but unfortunately 
it rained hard on the gth. The roth broke fine with a good drying 
wind, and at 12.30 p.m. the little car left. There was a good 
gathering of officers and men, including the Colonel of the 7th 
Duke of Connaught’s Own Rajputs, who form the infantry garrison 
of the fort, to see the move which was made from inside the outer 
fortifications. A huge crowd of Sepoys and Swatis had gathered 


DIR LEVIES 


outside the fort gate to watch the Shaitan Gharri (Devil carriage) as 
they call it; for a motor is not yet a common object across the 
Indian border. Most people doubted our ability to accomplish the 
trip, but the engine was chattering away to itself most contentedly, 
having no doubt as to its own powers of doing anything. 

I, personally, felt very uncertain when we got on to the road, 
because the rain of the night before had caused the hundreds of 
mules and donkeys, carrying merchandise, which continually pass up 
and down the road, to leave thousands of deep hoof-prints, now 
rapidly drying hard in the sun, forming a surface very little worse 
than the Portsmouth road through Kingston, which was nearly the 
worst in the world, if not quite, in July 1905. 
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A mile from Chakdara Fort is the first Dir Levy post. The 
men turned out in the loose white shirts and black belts which 
form their uniform, and presented arms to the car as it passed, in 
exactly the same way as the Swat Levies salute the mail train to 
Dargai. The procession was somewhat uncommon, with a mounted 
escort, one of whom was a younger brother of the Khan of Dir, 
chasing after the machine. Major Godfrey had stationed a few 
Levies every mile or so, with mounted men every two miles, to help 
in case of a breakdown, and the Khan’s brother had brought a 
wonderful rope made of goat’s hair in order to tow if necessary, 
which it luckily was not. In this portion of the road are several 


BROTHER OF KHAN OF DIR 


wooden bridges, and mountain torrents, now luckily dry, also occur 
at intervals. The approaches to the bridges were generally heavy 
going, and we soon had to change on to the low speed, both on 
account of the up gradient, and also the tremendous bumps which 
would have soon shaken us to pieces if we had travelled at any 
pace. 

The next point of interest was a Levy Tower, marking the 
northern limit for the garrison of Chakdara, not to be passed with- 
out the sanction of the Political Officer. Here the road takes a big 
bend to the north-west, having up to this point been due north, and 
some of it was very bad indeed. From this point the real ascent 
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begins, and winds in and out, round and among the hills. Just at 
the foot of a steep slope we met a large gathering of Independent 
Tribesmen, drawn up in the ditch. They were all armed with 
nearly every conceivable form of firearm, though I did not see any 
Lee Enfields, most of the arms being either muzzle-loaders or the 
earlier forms of breech-loader. Some in addition carried swords 
and knives. They were rather a terrible-looking crowd, but were 
most friendly, and had merely come out to see the show, which 
apparently pleased them greatly. Up and up till we came to the 
first compulsory stop. The proper road had been carried away, and 
a temporary diversion carried round a deep re-entrant with a make- 


KAT GALA PASS (CUT-THROAT) 


shift bridge. Beyond it was thick mud, and goodness knows what 
slope, curling upwards. However, the united efforts of ourselves and 
escort succeeded in pushing the little car through. Starting up the 
engine again it puffed its way up to the top of the climb—the Kat 
Gala (Cut-throat) Pass, which looks as though it should have been 
held by the friendly party of desperadoes we had lately left behind. 
The photograph is eloquent as regards the state of the road, here 
certainly not the worst part of it. It is this pass which is mentioned 
in Winston Churchill’s book, ‘‘ The Malakand Field Force.”’ He 
refers to it as ‘“‘ That dark and gloomy defile where so many deeds of 
blood have been committed,” and it would certainly strike any one 
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as a good place to hold up the unwary trader. A kindly Government 
has thought of this. The Levies shown standing out on the sky 
line live in a little square tower, not included in the photograph, 
from which their rifles could make things unpleasant for any small 
party which might get mixed over their translations of meum and 
tuum. As the down grade commenced the road got worse and 
worse. The torrent beds crossing the track had indeed been filled 
up with loose earth by the Levies to make them practicable for us ; 
but the rain had converted them into regular bogs, through which 
we got with difficulty. Indeed, coming back, we stuck in one, it 
being at the top of an up grade, and had to be pulled out by our 


SARAI—LEVY POST 


faithful escort. Two miles farther on we reached our destination 
Sarai, about half a mile of the road being a sea of mud and very 
bumpy. 

Here the Dir Levies are in full force and turned out to greet us. 
The photograph necessary for the record presented considerable diffi- 
culties. The camera had to point at the sun in order to get the 
name Sarai on the small gable into the picture. One of the 
escort shaded the lens, while another pressed the bulb after the 
car had been duly focussed and he got the word to do so. 

Thus our record was established, and it will, in all proba- 
bility, be many years before it is beaten. Whatever happens, this 
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tricar was the first motor vehicle ever driven in the wild Kanath 
of Dir, which until twelve years ago had nevér been visited by 
any European except Alexander the Great and his army. In 
the year of grace 1906 it is still a land— 

All 1ed with the blood of its kin, 


Where the brothers embrace in the war-field, 
And the reddest sword must win. 


The Sarai Levy Post contains a rest room for officers, com- 
pletely furnished, quite the last thing one would expect in such 
a place, and the explanation is that the road is closed to all 
feuds—a place of sanctuary for all. Sarai itself is worthy of a 
brief description. The village stands in a beautiful green valley— 
the Talash Valley draining into the Panjkora. On all sides are 
snow-capped mountains. The finest being to the north and 
north-west, where lie the huge chain of snow-peaks forming the 
natural boundaries between Dir, Chitral, and Afghanistan. The 
slopes of the hills are wooded with fir trees, and the colouring 
is magnificent. Here “the guardian hills ring an echo of voices 
that warn us back,” and after an hour for lunch we started on 
our return journey. It was thought advisable for the passenger 
to walk up ‘the sea of mud” referred to above, and then we 
went on gaily except for the bog incident, till we reached the 
Kat Gala Pass; there the high gear was slipped in for the long 
down grade home. 

The road had improved in the sun or we had got used to 
the jolts, and the return journey was done at a good pace. The 
escort increased steadily as we went along, for all the mounted 
men on the road joined in and galloped for all they were worth 
behind us. They enjoyed the novel race amazingly, but hardly 
kept anywhere near. The armed party of independent tribes- 
men were still waiting for us, so we stopped here, and Major 
Godfrey addressed them in flowing Pushtu, their own strange 
tongue. They were very interested in the car and Major Godfrey’s 
description of it, and finally vanished into the wilds out of which 
they had gathered. We stopped at the last Levy post, and gave 
all and sundry who wished to see the force which drove the car 
a few electric shocks, by making them touch the high tension 
wire, and then switching on the current. It took some time 
before a brave man started the game, but once he had been 
shocked he made everybody else feel the Shaitan, including a 
tribesman from the Khan of Dir’s capital far away among the 
northern mountains. By this time he has probably told his 
friends of the extraordinary devil the Sirkar’s officers have tamed. 
The yarn will have lost nothing in the telling. We got back 
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to Chakdara Fort at 5 p.m., after a most enjoyable run with no 
mechanical or other troubles. 

It may be of interest to add that the tricar was a standard 
machine of 5 h.p., single cylinder, water cooled, weighing about 
4 cwt., and, two days later, without a nut being touched or 
adjustment of any sort, after the severe shaking it had received, 
it ran to Malakand, ten miles and back, mostly on a winding 
mountain road, very steep in parts, finishing up by doing something 
like thirty miles per hour on the level for a couple of miles. 

During the run to Sarai the driver weighed 13 st. 8lb., and the 


passenger 12 st., in addition to which a lot of lunch and many spares 
were carried. 


THREE OF THE ESCORT 
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BOOKS ON SPORT 


THE Doc Book: A PopuLaR History oF THE Doc. By James 
Watson. Illustrated. London: William Heinemann. 1906. 

New dog books come apace at the present time, and of several 
before us at the moment this is the most comprehensive and impor- 
tant. It purports to give descriptions of the chief breeds, together 
with practical information on their care and management ; and the 
object is well fulfilled. The frontispiece, a rather poor photograph 
of the Westminster Kennel Club Show, Maddison Square Gardens, 
shows the nationality of the work, and indeed it appears that Ameri- 
cans are as keen lovers and careful students of dogs as Englishmen ; 
but in every civilised land the dog has his devotees, and has had 
from time immemorial. Mr. Watson, tracing back history, finds 
drawings or carvings of the dog full seven thousand years ago, and 
clear evidence of its employment for hunting on an Egyptian tomb of 
the Fourth Dynasty, 3500 B.c. Some of the ancient illustrations 
given are quaint in the extreme. In one picture the animals are 
more like greyhounds with hares’ ears than anything else—and not 
much like what such creatures as those would be. It is interesting 
to know that dogs had names about this period, and according to 
Mr. Watson “it was not for many years that other domestic animals 
were given names in this manner.” Abu, Ken, Tarn, Akna, are 
exampies. 

If the pictures did not reveal the country of the book’s origin 
the language would, notably the American use of the verb “ to 
have.” ‘‘ Have the Club Secretary hold all communication with 
prospective judges,” is a specimen sentence; Mr. Heinemann 
might have had the book Anglicised before issuing it, though it 
does not matter much, as of course one understands. Certain 
Americans appear to be wasting a good deal of time just now in 
endeavours to mutilate the English language, for they are bom- 
barding editors here with pamphlets, cards, etc., giving lists of their 
preposterous misspellings ; but this is by the way. 

We have not space to treat these two large volumes in detail. 
The author has read much, he has also seen much, and the com- 
bination of practical and theoretical knowledge is turned to good 
account. From an old book of 1689 which Mr. Watson has discovered 
he quotes the rather curious instructions of the author on the art of 
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“shooting flying.” ‘‘Go early into the field,” the writer says, 
“take with you some rum in a wicker bottle that will hold about a 
gill; this will keep out or expel wind, cure the gripes, and give you 
spirit when fatigued ; but do not take too much, for too much will 
make your sight unsteady.” Having settled thus about the bottle, 
the author gets to the gun. Good field dogs were highly valued a 
century since, and many readers who fancy that big prices have 
been obtained only of late years will be surprised to find a note of 
the sale of ‘‘ Dash, an acknowledged fine pointer,” belonging to 
Colonel Thornton, for two hundred and fifty guineas. 

A few strange names occur, the Chesapeake Bay Dog amongst 
others. He is, however, a retriever, and an extraordinarily good 
one it appears, for it is said that some of them will follow a crippled 
duck for miles through ice and heavy sea, and if successful bring it 
back. Justice is done to that favourite of many doggy people, the 
terrier. In 1565 an author, Caius, wrote of them, ‘‘ Another sorte 
of hunting dog there is which hunteth the Foxe, Badger, or Greye 
onely, whom we call Terrars because they creepe into the grounde, 
and by that meanes make afrayde, nyppe and byte the Fox and the 
Badger in such sort, that eyther they teare them in pieces with their 
teeth, beyng in the bosome of the earth, or else hayle and pull them 
perforce out of their lurking angles, dark dongeons, and close caves, 
or at the least through coceved feare drive them out of their hollow 
harbours.” Probably it has not struck many readers that terrier is 
derived from terra, the earth? Queen Elizabeth, with an ear for 
music, is said to have made efforts to get beagles with voices of 
different tones to chime melodiousiy, and everybody knows how 
hounds “ sing” in kennel. 

Besides photographs there are many reproductions of extremely 
interesting old pictures. 


THE PoINTER AND His PrREpEcEssors. By William Arkwright. 
London: Arthur L. Humphreys. 1906... . 

This is a new edition ofa book of exceptional merit written by an 
enthusiast who is also a man of letters. The work has been translated 
into various languages, by the author for the most part, the German 
version, the accuracy of which he warrants, being an exception. It 
really ranks as aclassic. The author’s father had devoted great care 
and attention to the pointer, and dying when his son was a few 
weeks old, left instructions that his pointers were to be preserved for 
the boy, and that his favourite keeper, Charles Ecob, should super- 
intend his sporting education. This new issue of the book has been 
carefully revised, some additions have been made, and of the result 
we cannot speak too highly. Like Mr. James Watson, Mr. Arkwright 
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has sedulously studied the literature of his subject, and that 
in many tongues, for the pointer was employed in all countries. 
An old Spanish sportsman of the sixteenth century, for instance, 
declares of partridge-shooting that ‘‘the most noble way and the 
best sport that exists is to kill them over pointing-dogs,” called 
perros de muestra, and he goes on to explain what is to be done, 
one direction being to approach the spot where the dog is pointing 
by circles. Why he may not walk up straight to the point we do 
not, however, understand? Doubtless there was a reason, and we 
must remember that the dog’s master was armed not with a gun but 
with a cross-bow. One part of the man’s performance was to 
‘‘ disguise his head in some sort with a piece of the cover itself, that 
the partridge may not see him making ready the cross-bow and 
stopping to shoot it; for with this precaution he will be able with 
certainty to get a shot, and it will not rise because it thinks he is 
continuing to walk and does not want to molest it ’—poor misguided 
bird! If he be in a leafless place and cannot cover his head he 
must do the best he can without. 

We differ seldom from the author, but do not agree with him 
in his generally admirable chapter on ‘‘ Shooting over Dogs”’ that 
‘** probably the genuine gundog-lover has always been a rather rare 
personage,” nor that ‘‘ shooting over dogs is a bit selfish, unsociable, 
and unbusiness like.” A multitude of men delight in the sport, and 
others would do the same if they were able to practise it. Mr. Ark- 
wright has, he says, “‘ been amused by writers with smug relish 
contending that because you can increase the stock of grouse by 
driving, this proves it to be the right way to shoot them’; but 
surely increase of stock is an object to be sought, and, moreover, it 
is an undoubted fact that grouse have become not only more 
numerous but healthier and stronger since driving came into vogue. 
There is no similarity in the circumstance that “you can kill more 
fish with a net than with a rod.” Netting is not sport: shooting 
driven grouse is. The general custom is the most acceptable: to 
shoot over dogs for a time, and then to take to driving. But it is 
natural that so faithful a friend of the pointer should care little or 
not at all for sport which his dogs do not share, and if we differ now 
and then from Mr. Arkwright on this subject we can speak of his 
work as a whole with the most cordial admiration. 


SHOW COLLIES, ROUGH AND SMOOTH CoaTED. By H. E. Pack- 
wood. Illustrated. Our Dogs Publishing Co., Manchester. 
1906. 
Mr. Packwood undertook the compilation of the book because 
he was pressed to do so and there was no recent publication on this 
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breed. He was induced to consent as he considered that ‘literary 
merit was not an essential to success”; but he writes quite well 
enough for all practical purposes and knows his subject thoroughly. 
Those who persuaded him to write did well. 

He begins, as usual, with a disquisition on the origin of the collie, 
which Buffon described as the oldest known breed of dog: but the 
statement was based on the idea that the ancient sheep dog, which 
has existed at any rate since the time of Job, was the direct parent 
stock, and this is not accepted as certain. It really does not much 
matter: the point is the collie of to-day, and Mr. Packwood says 
all that need, or well could, be said about him. 


THE POMERANIAN. By G. M. Hicks, M.A. Same Publishers. 
This little volume is another of the ‘‘Our Dogs” series. 
Mr. Hicks is an authority on and a hearty admirer of what he calls 
the ‘‘ Pom,” and within the narrow limits he has set himself does the 
breed justice. 


MODERN SPORTING GUNNERY. By Henry Sharp. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co. 1906. 


Mr. Sharp’s book appears to us to be in the main an extraor- 
dinarily elaborate advertisement of a firm of gun-makers. The firm 
is one of several which have no doubt deservedly won the respect of 
their patrons, but literature is literature, advertisements are advertise- 
ments, and the two scarcely blend. The names of the publishers of 
course carry weight, but there is nothing in the least discreditable 
about the furtherance of this ingenious methods of modern advertising. 
Mr. Sharp, however, does not conceal his motive very adroitly. In 
the circumstances we do not propose to examine his production. 


THE COMPLETE RuGBy FOOTBALLER, ON THE NEW ZEALAND 
SysTEM. By D. Gallaher and W. J. Stead. Illustrated. 
London: Methuen. 1906. 

Nothing in the history of games, not forgetting the progress of 
golf, has been more amazing than the development of football during 
the last few years. It had become almost a craze with multitudes 
of people when the “ All Blacks” arrived in England with a pro- 
gramme marked out for them. They played creditably, it was 
understood, and might give some of their English opponents quite a 
good game; and they did! Their first match was against Devon at 
Exeter, and it was at once seen what English players were ‘‘ taking 
on.” The ‘All Blacks” played in 32 matches and won 31 of them, 
other details of the score being 830 points to 39, 103 goals to 6, 109 
tries to 5. This is really little short of stupendous. 
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Messrs. Gallaher and Stead were captain and vice-captain of 
the all-conquering team, and in their modest preface they explain 
the object of their. book: to describe the main features of their 
system. Half of it, they think, or perhaps not so much, might have 
been discovered by the observer; the rest was secret to themselves, 
and this work makes it clear. They have told for the first time all 
about their game that there is to tell they say, and what kind of a 
reception the telling will have among footballers who “ want to 
know ” will easily be guessed. The book is in many respects a 
revelation. Here, for instance, is a case in point. ‘‘ One detail of 
our system,” the authors say, “‘ but only a detail—that evoked most 
interest because it was most apparent, was our scrum formation, 
and, while many critics agreed that it had merits over other 
arrangements of the pack, they seemed to conclude that such 
success as was obtained with it must necessarily have been due to 
the mere arrangement of the seven men instead of eight, and 
incidentally the gain of a man outside. Thus, one constantly heard 
that it showed that seven men were as effective as eight. But while 
we considered that the arrangement was the best, it only partly 
accounted for the good work done by our pack. It was never 
suspected that one of the chief merits of our scrum was the way in 
which those seven men applied their power, for they never pushed 
straight in front of them as they were supposed to do. They would 
have been comparatively ineffective had they done so.” Just 
what they did and why they did it the book sets forth. The 
authors say what they have to say in the clearest manner, and these 
sayings amount to a summary of what is best worth note and con- 
sideration in the art and science of Rugby football. 


ADVICE ON Fox-HUNTING. By Henry, xvuith Baron Willoughby 
de Broke. London: John and Edward Bumpus. 1906. 


It would not become us to eulogise this little book, seeing that 
itis a reprint from our own pages. The late Lord Willoughby de 
Broke was invariably recognised as a well-nigh unique authority on 
all matters connected with fox-hunting. It was natural, therefore, 
that the editor should have sought contributions from his pen, and 
the papers herein contained were, amongst others, the result. We 
may briefly say that the three articles republished are addressed 
specially ‘To Masters of Hounds,” “To Huntsmen,” and ‘‘ To 
Whippers-In.”” More masterly expositions have, we believe, never 
been penned. If we seem prejudiced, let the reader say whether 
there is not justification for the opinion. 
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Camp Fires IN THE CANADIAN Rocktes. By William T. 
Hornaday, Sc.D. Illustrations by John M. Phillips. London: 
T. Werner Laurie. 1906. 

Mr. Hornaday, who pleads that he has only written one book, 
and that twenty years ago, is director of the New York Zoological 
Park. In an unguarded moment his friend, Mr. John M. Phillips, 
Pennsylvania State Game Commissioner, began to talk of a tour in 
the Far West for shooting purposes, invited Mr. Hornaday to go, 
and, as he says, ‘‘ before the invitation could be withdrawn and can- 
celled it was accepted.” The author, it will be suspected, has a 
pretty wit, and this is so. The account of his expedition, mainly 
after mountain goat it appears, is brightly and cheerily related. 
The chief object of the trip—the goat—is a grand specimen of the 
tribe, but of course grizzlies and other beasts and birds come into 
the story—the franklin grouse, for instance. One of these he 
describes as ‘‘a creature with a superbly black breast and neck, but 
no mental capacity. To all appearance it was a bird of only two 
ideas: (1) to forage on the ground until disturbed, and (2) when 
disturbed to fly ten feet into the nearest tree and wait to be shot. 
Naturally a bird with only two ideas is not long for this world.” 
The reader, as he mentally accompanies Mr. Hornaday, will find 
him a particulatly pleasant companion, and Mr. Phillips contributes 
a number of remarkably good pictures. 


GOLF GREENS AND GREEN KEEPING. Edited by Horace G. 
Hutchinson. George Newnes, Ltd., London. 1go6. 

Mr. Hutchinson is from every point of view an authority on 
golf. He has won all sorts of championships, and has_ probably 
written more about tiie game than any other two living men. To 
play golf is usually to know golfers, and this volume is made up of 
contributions by specialists dealing with the different types of soil on 
which links are laid out in Great Britain. The Editor has known 
whose assistance to seek. ‘‘ Not very many years ago,” Mr. Hutchin- 
son remarks, ‘‘ it used to be said that Golf in the proper sense of the 
game could not be played, or certainly could not be enjoyed, any- 
where except at the seaside on soil of that formation which is 
specially called ‘links.’”” Vast numbers of people who live far 
from the coast desire to play golf, they carry out their desire, and 
the old idea about the seaside is now entirely exploded. Golf is 
much more than a game to its votaries—it is an art, a science, a 
profession, an all-pervading engrossment. No one understands 
better than Mr. Hutchinson what is wanted to form an acceptable 
links. Anybody who cares to study the questions treated may safely 
trust to his guidance, and to the guidance of those he warrants. 
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BADMINTON NOTA BENE 


IN one particular we have of late discovered our deficiency. 
We have no “editress’’ attached to the establishment who could 
speak authoritatively on the subject of the Hunting Corsets which 
Mrs. Steele, of 38, Upper Berkeley Street, is anxious to bring to 
the notice of lady readers. Mrs. Steele, however, sends testimony 
in the shape of just half a score letters from her customers, who 
express themselves delighted with these corsets, and in several 
instances go into detail to describe wherein they found the special 
merit and convenience. Mrs. Steele is evidently a lady to be sought 
and consulted. 

* * * * * 

It is claimed by authorities on dress that a neat tie is a leading 
essential which sets off everything else, and a new departure in this 
direction is well worthy of notice. This is a tie of fancy leather, 
almost as flexible as silk, made in all sorts of shades and patterns, 
particularly easy to arrange, remarkably cheap and lasting. Certain 
effects are possible in leather which cannot be obtained in silk, it is 
said with evident truth. Nothing could weli be neater than these 
ties, manufactured by Messrs. Worrall and Co., of Bromsgrove 
Street, Birmingham. 

* * * * * 

The Officers’ Employment Bureau has been started—by 
officers of position—to provide congenial occupation for those who 
have left the service and object to leading idle lives. The idea is an 
excellent one, and the Bureau, at 133, Jermyn Street, does un- 
doubtedly, as the much-abused phrase runs, ‘‘ supply a long-felt 
want.” Many officers, of course, have special knowledge of various 
subjects—travel, estate management, sport, secretarial work, or 
whatever it may be, and at the Bureau there is the best of chances 
that men who want to find assistance and men who are anxious to 
render it may meet. 

** As sent to the Queen at Buckingham Palace by Her Majesty’s 
special command” is a sentence which means much, and it applies 
to that highly ingenious novelty the Equipoise Couch—‘“ couch ”’ 
including bed or lounge chair. By a perfectly simple contrivance, 
the mere releasing of a catch, the user of the Equipoise can lie 
horizontally, or at well-nigh any angle or variety of angles he 
chooses. The ease and comfort of these couches—Equipoise 
Co., Ashford, Kent, is the address—render them extraordinarily 
seductive. 

* * * * * 

Readers are reminded that the last day for receipt of solutions 

of Hunting in London Competition is December ist. 


A PRIZE COMPETITION. 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood 
that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the December competition will be announced in 
the February issue. 


THE OCTOBER COMPETITION 


The Prize in the October competition has been divided among 
the following competitors:—Mrs. Henry May, Clare Hall, Clare, 
Suffolk; Miss W. Hughes, Dalchoolin, Craigavad, Co. Down; 
Mr. B. N. Wood, Barnes; Miss Archer Houblon, Hallingbury Place, 
Bishop's Stortford; Mr. R. W. Hillcoat, Blenheim Club, St. James’s 
Square, S.W.; Mrs. Carne-Williams, Bridgwater; Lady Mary 
Clough Taylor, Firby Hall, York: Mr. W. Abrey, Tonbridge ; 
Mr. Adolphe Abrahams, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital; and Mr. 
Ernest Brooks, Guildford Street, W. 
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POLO AT RANELAGH—IST LIFE GUARDS UV. MOONLIGHTERS—CAPTAIN F,. GUEST 
STRIKING 


Photograph by Mr. B. N. Wood, Barnes 


SALMON-FISHING ON THE BANN--HER FIRST FISH 


Photograph by Mrs. Henry May, Clare Hall, Clare, Suffolk 
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COUNTY DOWN STAGHOUNDS POINT-TO-POINT RACES 


Photograph by Miss W. Hughes, Dalchoolin, Craigavad, County Down 


THE GARTH HUNT-—-H.R.H. PRINCE CHRISTIAN FIRST AT THE KILL 


Photograph by Mr. Ernest Brooks, Guildford Street, London, W. 
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OXFORD UV. CAMBRIDGE HOCKEY MATCH-—-OXFORD IN POSSESSION 


Photograph by Mr. B. N. Wood, Barnes 


BELLMOUNT WEASEL HOUNDS, COUNTY CORK—-THE WHIP HOLDING UP A STOAT 
WHICH HAS BEEN KILLED AFTER A FORTY MINUTES’ RUN 


Photograph by Mr. D. W. Herrick, Nottingham 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


TEACHING YOUNG HUNTER TO JUMP—‘‘ THE LESSON LEARNED” 


Photograph by Miss Archer Houblon, Hallingbury Place, Bishop's Stortford 


BOXING ON H.M. TRANSPORT ‘‘ PLASSY”’ 


Photograph by Mr. R. W. Hillcoat, Blenheim Club, St. James's Square, S.W. 
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STONEY INDIAN CHIEF AND INTERPRETER—GATHERING OF STONEY INDIANS 
FOR THE SPORTS AT BANFF, CANADA 


Photograph by Mr. W. A. Cruickshank, Hongkong, China 


GILLIES THICKENING THE WATER WITH PEAT BEFORE NETTING SALMON POOL 


Photograph by Miss Archer Houblon, Hallingbury Place, Bishop's Stortford 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 695 


WEST SOMERSET FOXHOUNDS AT STOGURSEY—FIRST WHIP BRINGING UP THE HOUNDS 


Photograph by Mrs. Carne-Williams, Bridgwater 


A HEAVY BEAST 


Photograph by Lady Mary Clough Taylor, Firby Hall, York 
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ALLCOMERS RACE, MEDITERRANEAN FLEET, FIUME 


Photograph by Mr. James S. M. Ritchie, Lieutenant H.M S. ‘: Lancaster,’ Malta 


BUCKLEY OTTER-HOUNDS—AT THE END OF THE DAY 


Photograph by Miss E. K. Venables, Oakhurst, Oswestry 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 697 


TEACHING YEARLINGS TO FACE THE GATE 


Photograph by Mr. N. R. King, Graham House, Newmarket 


Photograph by Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels 
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CROWHURST OTTER-HOUNDS—-HOUNDS WINDING A DRAG 


Photograph by Mr. W. Abrey, Tonbridge 


WATER PUSHBALL AT MOLESEY 


Photograph by Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington 
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A CLEVER SWERVE—MR. C. B. ATKINSON OF BEDFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


Photograph by Mr. Adolphe Abrahams, St. Bartholomew's Hospital 


THE GARTH HUNT—THE MEET IN THE WOODS, WINDSOR GREAT PARK 


Photograph by Mr. Ernest Brooks, Guildford Street, London, W. 
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CUB HUNTING—-WHOOP! PULL HIM AND TEAR HIM 


Photograph by Miss Gertrude Sprot, Riddell, Lilliesleaf, Roxburghshire 


HORSES WATERING IN THE MODDER RIVER NEAR SANNAH'S POST 
Photograph by Mr. J. H. C. Horsfall, R.A. Mess, Temfe, Bloemfontein 
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The Badminton Magazine Hdvertiser. 
ALL COMMUNICATIONS RESPECTING ADVERTISEMENTS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER,“ BADMINTON MAGAZINE.” 
8, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GaRDEN, _Lonpon, W.C. Telegraphic Address—: * BADMINZINE. Loypon.” Telephone—6013 CENTRAL. 


NOT 
TRY THE 


For Rheumatism, Insomnia, 
Neuralgia, Nervous Debility, 
Bladder Complaints, ‘yy, 
Paralysis, Headache, \A 


Preparation, 


Overwork, ELECTRO FACE 
The “EMSCO” is the only Electric Belt in the world that can be permanently 


Upp Massage, 
worn and give a constant electric current of 1 to 5 Milli-amperes at a pressure of 


15 Volts. Will last 3 months. Refills 5/- 


Feeds the Nerves. Stimu!ates Digestion.—What more do you want ? 


THE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 


Chief Offices: SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President —THeE Ricut Hon. THE EARL OF ABERDEEN, G.C.M.G. 


“THs Society was established in 1862 to supply SPINAL SUPPORTS, LEG INSTRUMENTS, TRUSSES, 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, ARTIFICIAL LIMBS, &c., and every other de:cr:ption of mechanical support, 
to the Pcor, without limit as to locality or disease. Since the commencement of the Society, it has supplied 
535,233 APPLIANCES to the Poor, 
36,474 Appliances given in the year ending September 30, 1906. 


LADIES send for particulars of the 
‘“‘EMSCO”’ ELECTRIC GARTER, 
ELECTROLYSIS Outfit, 


Lye 


‘“EMSCO” Toilet 


Tclephone No. 
12282 Central. 


Annual Subscription of tos. 64., or Life Subscription of £5 5% entitles to Two Recommendations per annum ; 
the number of Letters increasing in proportion to the amount of Contributions. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are EARNESTLY SOLICITED, and will be thankfully received by the Bankers, Messrs. 
Barcitay & Co., Ltd., Lombard Street; or by the Secretary at the Office of the Society. 


XMAS the 
GARDEN ISLE 


Can be pleasantly spent in a Large, 
Comfortable House in RYDE, facing the 
Solent. Facilities for Electrical Massage. 
Nurse Masseuse resident. 


STOCKING 
SUPPORTERS. 


No.6. Plain Cottoz Elastic, 2 Grips, Pin or Loop Top, 1/1 pair. 
»56. Plain Silk Elastic, 2 Grips, Pin or Loop Top, 1/7 4 
» 10. Frilled Silk Elastic, 1 Grip, Safety Pin Top, 1/6 ,, 
» 40. Frilled Silk Elastic, 2 Grips, New Clip Top, 2/6 , 


PARKES’ 


“Perfected Electrolysis.” 


For the Removal of Superfluous Hair and Facial 
Disfigurements. 

Never Disappoints. Success is guaranteed in every Case. 
Mr. ROBERT J. PARKES, the Pioneer and Inventor 
of his ‘‘ Perfected’’ System of Electrolysis, has had an 
experience of 30 years in Practical Electro-therapeutics. 

Fee One Guinea per Sitting. 
Appointments must always be made in advance. 


Prospectus and all Particulars on application to— 


The Electropathic Establishment, Church St., Southport. 


No REPRESENTATIVES. 


Postage, 1d. pair. 


ALSO GENTLEMEN’S 


BOSTON GARTERS. 


(For sepporting Gents’ Socks.) 


Cotton Elastic (plain), 1/0 pair. ) By Post, 
Cotton Elastic (check), 10 ,, ld. pair 
Silk Elastic (plain), 2/0 ,, extra. 


The only “GRIP” that “GRIPS” SECURELY 
without injury to the HOSE. 


‘The ACME OF COMFORT.” 
HEIGHT OF FERFECTION.” 


If unable to procure from your Draper, apply to the 


“VELVET GRIP” MANUFACTORY, 
Hackney Road Works, London, N.E, 


THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 


ae: LONGMANS & Co. 'S LIST 


** Only 1,025 copies printed for England and America. 
COMPLETION OF THE WORK. 


THE MAMMALS OF GREAT BRITAIN ano IRELAND 


By J. G. MILLAIS, F.Z.S. 


Author of ‘The Wildfowler in Scotland,” &c. 


VOLUME ill.—The completion of the RODENTIA with the Hares and 
the Rabbit, the CERVIDZ (the Deer family), the BOVIDZ (the Oxen), 
and the CETACEZ (Whales). 


With 23 Photogravures by the Author, E. S. HODGSON, and H. GRONVOLD, and from Photographs ; 
12 Coloured Plates by ARCHIBALD THORBURN, H. W. B. DAVIS, R.A., and the Author; and 50 Uncoloured 
Plates by the Author and from Photographs. 


Quarto (J3fin. by 124in.), cloth, with gilt top. Price £6 6 O net. [On December 12. 


*.* Orders will only be received for the Set of Three Volumes. 
Detailed Prospectus with Plate will be sent on application. 


ANNALS OF THE ~ CORINTHIAN FOOTBALL CLUB. 
Edited by B. O. CORBETT. 


With Contributions by C. B. FRY and W. U. TIMMIS, and Hints on the Game by B.O. CORBETT, L.V. LODGE 
B. MIDDLEDITCH, G. O. SMITH, S. S. HARRIS, M. MORGAN-OWEN, and T. S. ROWLANDSON. 
With 77 Illustrations from Photographs of Teams, Players, Grounds, and Snapshots taken on Tour. Crown 8vo. 5s. net 


HUNTING AND SHOOTING IN CEYLON. 


By HARRY STOREY. 


With Contributions by THOMAS FARR, Liewt.-Colonel E. GORDON REEVES, F. L. REEVES, M. L 
WILKINS, J. J. ROBINSON, E. L. BOYD MOSS, NORTH C. DAVIDSON, H. R. SPENCE, S, PAYNE 


GALLWEY, and R. A. G. FESTING. With 69 Illustrations from Photographs and | Map. 8vo, I5s. net. 
[Nearly ready. 


“ Irish Wit is always good, and here we have it at its best.’’—Sporting Life. 
With 51 Illustrations by E. CE. SOMERVILLE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SOME IRISH YESTERDAYS. 


By E. G@. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS. 
MR. PUNCH’S OPINION. 


lf you're overworked or worried, if you're suff'ring from | Once again these witty ladies, ‘‘all on the Irish shore,”’ 


the “ flu,” Have drawn for our amusement upon their endles 
If the present’s looking yellow, and the future looking blue, store ; 
No better sort of tonic Punch has ever come across And all who love “ould Ireland” and her harum-scaru 
Than the novels or the stories penned by Somerville and ways 


Ross. Had better nid or beg or steal ‘‘ Some Irish Yesterdays 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., : 39; Paternoster Row, London, E.C 
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More than 


400 


SHAVES 


without 
stropping 


at less than 
a farthing 


per 
shave 
can 


be ob- 
tained 


WITH THE 


“ GILLETTE ” 
SAFETY RAZOR. 


Think what this means to the 

man who tortured himself for 

years with the old style razors 
before he wrote us. 


is in the wafer 

ecret steel double- 
edged blades, 

tempered in a 

manner not possible with the forged blade 
used in ordinary and other safety razors, 

Every blade is ground with diamond dust, 

and will give an average of 20 to 4o perfect 

velvet shaves, according to the beard, without 
bother of stropping devices. Twelve of these 
double-edged blades go with each set. After 
these are all used, new ones cost you only 
44d. each. 

Note the concave effect of the double-edged 
wafer blade when ready to shave, and compare 
this one feature with any other razor. Whole 

outfit sent in velvet-lined case, 21/-, post free. 
Foreign Post, 1s, 6d. extra. 


Now let the “‘ GILLETTE” 
prove itself to you 


every day for a month on our 30 day free trial plan. Then, 


The Cocoa with the 


your 


Cocoa. 
FREE SAMPLE on mentioning this Magazine 


from BENSDORP & CO., 33-35, East Hil!, 


if for any reason you'd rather have your money than the razor, 
return the razor. Your money back and welcome. At any rate, 
write for our interesting booklet, sent post free by return, 


RICHFORD ®& CO., Dept. 4, 
Estd. 1876. (The original American Novelty Stores), 
153, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
Also. at 52a, High Holborn, W.C. 


The ‘SANDOWN’ Patent 


FLEECY HORSE 
BANDAGES. 


Should be used in every 
HUNTING STABLE. 


No. 1 (Cotton Fleece), 2 yds., 5/- set of 4. 
No. 3 (Wool Fe » 6/9 ” 


London, S.W. 


The Ideal Tie for country Wear 


FOR ALL SPORTS. 


Particularly the 
FOR easily ad- Double 
justed to Collar, 


HUNTING, etc., and COLD WATER. 


No. 2 (Wool Fleece), 24 yds., 7/6 set of 4. 
FOR 
STABLE USES, TRAVELLING, 
DRYING THE LEGS, etc. 


No. 4 (Cotton Fleece), 23 yds., 5/- set of 4. 
No. 6 (Wool ” ” 6/9 ” 


TIES AS 
NEATLY SOFT 

AND AS 
SMARTLY. SILK. 


FOR 
RACING AND PONIES. 


Orders executed per return, 
carriage paid. 


Stocked in Brug, Fawn, Grey, 
Brown, WHITE, and BLACK. 


In all the Newest Tie Colourings. 
SELF COLOURS or FIGURED EFFECTS. 
From Selected Lamb and Calf Skins, 
1/6 and 2/- each. 


ANGLO-SCOTTISH RUBBER CO., 
74, Grainger St., Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


CASH WITH ORDER. Lord St., Southport, 
H. 0. WORRALL & GO., Ltd., 
THE SANDOWN CO., NOTTINGHAM. 


Manufacturers, BIRMINGHAM, 
Dept. B., Stanford Street. 
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EVER READY 


CLEMENTS’ “Ever-Ready” Safety Razor sets are complete at Five Shillings. Seven perfect blades, a nickel-silver 
safety frame and stropping handle, all compect in a handsome bex. 


SHOULD YOU HAVE A SAFETY, buy our blades; they will fit your Safety frame. Price 6/6 per dozen, post free. We will 
always exchange a dozen dull blades for a dozen brand new ones at 2,6 a dozen. 


THe LARGEST HOUSE In THE WORLD For SAFETY RAZORS. 


LARGE STOCKS ALWAYS ON HAND OF 


‘Gillette,’ Clements’ ““Ever-Ready,”’ ‘‘Star,”’ etc. 


\ SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS. oF 


CLEMENTS’ “EVER-READY” STROPPING MACHINE WILL SHARPEN AND KEEP IN PERFECT CONDITION ALL 
MAKES OF SAFETY BLADES, INCLUDING THE “‘GILLETTE.”’ 


= Send Postcard for Particulars. 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY, 


HEAD_ 17, BILLITER STREET, LONDON. 


i STRAND, W.C.; 127, HIGH HOLBORN; 42, OLD BROAD STREET; 59, FLEET STREET; 41,GRACECHURCH STREET; 
Pere’ 49, MOORGATE STREET; 45, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET; 16, LONDON STREET, E.C. 
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THE HEALING YALUE OF ELLIMAN’S in the treatment of 
Aches and Pains is too firmly established to need pressing. ELLIMAN’s 
Universal Embrocation, on account of its curative properties, can be relied 
upon as the best remedy for Rheumatism, Lumbago, Sprains, Bruises, Sore 
Throat from Cold, Neuralgia from Cold, Cold at the Chest, Chronic Bronchitis, 
Backache, Cramp, Wounds, Stiffness, Soreness of the Limbs after Cycling, 
Football, Rowing, Golf, &e. 83d., 1/15, 2/9 and 


Embroealion 


INFORMATION MOST USEFUL TO ALL CONCERNED is contained in the ELLIMAN 
R.E.P. BOOK (Rubbing Eases Pain Handbook, 256 pages, illustrated, cloth board covers), 
which book affords much practical information commonly required to be known, such as the 
rational treatment of Pneumonia, Pleurisy, all kinds of Ailments arising from ‘‘ Taking Cold,” 
Wounds, Varicose Veins, Dislocations, Fractures, Cuts, Burns, Fevers, Whooping Cough, 
Hemorrhage, Malaria, &c. THE R.E.P. BOOK also instructs respecting the Management 
of the Sick Room, Nursing, &c.; also How to Make Beef Tea, How to Peptonise Beef Tea, 
How to Peptonise Milk, How to Make Barley Water, How to Make Whey, How to Make 
Humanised Milk, How to Make Raw Meat Juice, How to Make Cream Mixture for Children, 
How to Make Albumen Water, and it gives other useful First-Aid information, also of the 
Hygiene of the Athlete. 

three bottles of E:timay’s Universal Embrocation, price 1/1}, or one 2/9 or 4/-, you 
IF YOU BU can obtain FREE and post free The R.E.P. Book, or you may havea copy of it 
post free to all parts of the world for One Shilling (foreign stamps accepted), direct from ELLIMAN, 
SONS & CO., SLOUGH, ENGLAND. 

R.E.P. Book, HUMAN Treatment. E.F.A. Book, ANIMALS Treatment. 


BILLIARD TABLES 


From S45. 
COMBINED DINING & BILLIARD TABLES, 


BAGATELLE TABLES, ACCESSORIES, etc. 
REPAIRS BY CONTRACT. 


Inspection of my Spacious Sale-room invited. 
Write for Catalogue and List of Second-hand Tables. 


RENOWNED for HIGH QUALITY il Tabl 
Prices. GEO. EDWARDS 
Established over 54 Years. 134, KINGSLAND RD., LONDON, N.E. 


Telephone: “4780 Central.” 
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FOCAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


THE AUTOMATIC 


TABLE FOUNTAIN. 


PRICES : Delights 


Ss 
To Play 7 / 6 RN Everybody. 


1 Hour, 


The Finest 


Camera for 
I] Photographing 
My, Sports of every 
description is 
undoubtedly 


dd. postage. 
To Play” 
2 Hours, 1 0/ 6 
5d. postage. 
Goes in any ordinary 


bowl, when 
covered with flowers 
produces a charming 
effect. Pliys for two 
hours without atten- 


THE NEW 


“FOCAL 
PLANE 
STANDARD ” 


1 
Exposures to j999th second. 


Daylight Loading Film or 
Plates. 


Write for Catalogue No. 29 
free from 


LONDON STEREOSCOPIC CO., 


106 & 108, REGENT STREET, W. 
And 54, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


One has recently been purchased by H.R.H. Princess Henry 
of Prussia. 


Gold Medal awarded at Health, Beauty, and Toilet Exhibition. 


Patentees: THE AUTO-FOUNTAIN CO. 
(Dept. B), 19-20, Cowcross Street, LONDON, E.C. 


THE QUEEN’S GATE 


Cars 
Stored. 


JAY MEWS, KENSINGTON GORE, W. 


Telephone: 2528 WESTERN. 


Cars 


Repaired. 


built to 


Order. 


gpen 
lators 
Always. 
Charged. 


NEXT ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 


BLACK 


A 
Handles 


NEVER REQUIR 


EACH RAZOR IN A CAS. 


Z ES GRINDING. 


IVORY 
Handles 


Wwotrsace: OSBORNE .GARRETT & C2 LONDON.W. 
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The Reason Why. 


What fits the huntsman for chasing the fox so? 
Just before starting, a large bowl of OXO. 


OXO, 4, Lloyd’s Avenue, London, E.C. 


DANIEL CRAWFORD & SON, 


FINEST VERY OLD 


WHISKY 


Distilled Entirely from the Finest Malt. 


Finest VERY OLD 
&/ 
No Whisky is genuine uniess the bottle has capsule bearing 
on the neck D.Crawfords signature _ Please destroy the 


label when the bottle 1s freished to prevent fraud 
N.B. Each bottle 1s guaranteed to contain Y6 of a gallon 


Reduced Facsimile of Label. 
Sold by all the Leading Local Dealers. 


Supplied to the P. and O. and other large Shipping Companies, 
to the leading Hotels and Clubs throughout the World; and to many 
of the Officers’ Messes of the Royal Navy and Regiments serving 
abroad. It is also used at the local Infirmaries and other Medical 
Institutions, 

The public are warned against imitations of this Brand, and 
buyers should see that every Label, Capsule, and Cork bears the 
Autograph Signature, “ Daniel Crawford,” as shown in the accom- 
panying reduced facsimile of the Label. 


81, Queen Street, GLASGOW. 


Harris’s are the Compositions 

that keep Harness clean and bright, 

and prevent wet and dust taking 
the ‘life’? out of them. 


TEST 


|Harris’s Harness 


Compositions 
FREE. 


They last long, and make Harness 
last longer. 
Write us now, mentioning your Saddler’s Name and Address, for 


Free Sample Tins :— 
S. & H. Harris, New Southgate, London, N. 


| 
Of 
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THE VALUE IS IN THE BLADE. 


The Genuine “ Star” Blades are of the finest refined Sheffield 
Steel, tempered by a special process which leaves them fully 
magnetised, ensuring a lasting cutting edge, which is the 
great secret of the wonderful success of the Genuine ‘' Star” 
Razors. No expense for new blades; they last a lifetime. 

Not only the Safest, but the Easiest and Quickest Razor 
ever made. If you try a “Star” you will throw 
aside all others. 

Send Postal Order 7/6 for “Star” Razor, 
complete with Ivorine handle in neat Leather Wallet, or 
- fora handsome Leather Case containing three Blades, d 
Patent Diagonal Strop, and Patent Stropping Machine. J 74 

See Illustration.) Also made with seven Blades for §2/-. 


Handsome Morocco Cases, 10/- to 100/-. 
Write for Catalogue B 1, to 


MARKT & CO., 6, City Rd., LONDON, E.C. 
Of all Silversmiths and Cutiers. 
Beware of imitations; insist on Genuine “ Star” 
Blades, with three Stars and the Maker's name 
on each. 


The Patent 


LADY ARTIST VACUUM CLEANALL. 


who has frequently exhibited at This is what Miss ELLEN TERRY says of 


The Patent Vacuum Cleanall : 


bd “What a wonderful little machine the 
a Vacuum Cleanall is, to te sure! Thanks 

fi for telling me about it. Of course I must 
have one! It is a marvel of quickness, 


and does its work so thoroughly ” 


ON IVORY ase If you desire to know more of this ‘* wonder: 


ful little machine,” and to save heavy cleaners’ 
From any Photograph, from x1 1s. , bills for blouses, gloves, laces, furs, and all 


oe S other fabrics, send for an explanatory pam 


MADAME DESPREZ, | 
39, Gleneagle Road, STREATHAM, S.W. SS. The Vacuum 


SPECIMENS SENT. _|| | Gleanall Syndicate 


31, Brewer Street, Regent Street, W. 


READ OUR OFFER. 


We will send you one case of this Fine Old Champagne in consideration of your 
buying 3 dozen of our Fine Old Three Star Cognac at 48s. per dozen case, 
Carriage Paid. 

This is a really Fine Old Brandy, and on receipt of your cheque for &7 48. 
3 dozen will be sent you with one case of our Fine Old Champagne as a free 
Christmas Gift. 

If you prefer a sample first, in order that you can taste it or show it to 
your friends and thereby sell the 3 dozen referred to, we shall send it with 
pleasure on receipt of a post card. 


BEAN & COMPANY, 13, Sackville Street, London, W 
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ALEXANDRA HOSPITAL for 
CHILDREN with HIP DISEASE. RECKRELL 


Queen Square, Bloomsbury, London. 
Patron—THE QUEEN. 


HELP MOST URGENTLY NEEDED. 


£5 Daily Required to meet Deficit. 


Onz Hundred Beds always full of Helpless 
Crippled Children. 
STANLEY SMITH, Secretary. 


iw tne ROVAL STABLES, BY 
His MAJESTYS CAVALRY, ANDO 
Huntine ESTABLISHMENTS. 
“You Can use 
nothing better than the Saddle Soap made iy 
Brecknell & C? London. If your grooin 
freats it properly, & uses the Soap according fo dr- 
éclion, the harness will always look well;~ze ruta rb. 8.1890 


[BRECKNELL. TURNER. & SON 
(TO HER MAJESTY. HAYMARKE T 


Price 1s. Gd. post free. The Sixth 
Edition of the 


UNIVERSAL STANDARD 
POSTAGE STAMP 


Fully Illustrated, and including all Postage Pyle 
issued up to date of pub! Atio with price of each 
mero unused and used; also a RONOUNCING 
VOCABULARY ©! of the names of stamp-issuing cc eM 


Prices ds bs. tag Personal attention. chee sold THE “ STANDARD ” POSTAGE STAMP ALBUMS. 


guaranteed genuine. 
Entire nev ries for 1905, quite new and up-to-date. Fully illustrated, anc 
ONE OF THE FINEST STOCKS IN LONDON TO SELECT FROM. spaces acetate bn ghee spond with Catalogue. Many different styles and prices: 
STAMPS PURCHASED OR EXCHANGED TO ANY AMOUNT. ‘Riso the “* PARAGON 


* Albums with movable leaves on a new system. Ful’ 
List of 600 Sets and Philatelic Sundries free on application. 


DADA AR AM 


details and prices will be found in the advertisement pages at the end of the cata. 
Office Hours, 10 a.m. to 6.30 p.m. Call or write. 


WoRUSs or, as a separate illustrated booklet, which, together with a 68-page price list 
OPPOSITE CHARING 
J. W. JONES, 444, Strand, London Cross STarion J* 


nd sets of stamps, may be had free for the asking. Monthly 


Philatelic N Novelty List, 6d. per annum, post free. 


WHITFIELD KING & CO., IPSWICH. 


ive 


CURE THE WORST COUGH 


Makes boots shine 
never shone before, | 
While those that shone before 
will shine the more. 


For all boots 6°tins Manu‘actured by 
OF ALL RETAILE Boston Blackin Lw. Leicester, 


THE POPULAR 


26 HOLBORN, LONDON,EC. 


Ladies who *‘ Ride to Hounds” 
AND WEAR 


Mrs. STEELE’S 
“ FAMOUS ” 


HUNTING CORSET 


SECURE 


Perfection of Fit and Absolute Comfort. 
38, Upper Berkeley St., Portman Square, W. 


PRICE LIST AND SELF-MEASUREMENT FORM ON APPLICATION. 


(SPs la 
| 
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HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 
THE FINE ART 


JU-JUTSU. 
Mrs. ROGER WATTS. 


With Instantaneous Photographs by 
G, W. BELDAM. 


Ss. net. 


*,* Those who are interested in the Japanese method of self-defence 
will find this by far the t book on the subject. It is splendidly 
illustrated with photographs by the well-known expert in instantaneous 
photography, Mr G. W. Beldain, who gives an almost cinematographic 
representation of every move in attack a.d defence, 


THE DOG BOOK. By James Watson. “io.tPhctogans, 2 Vols., £2 Vs. net. 


THE Risine Sun. 


NEW EGYPT 


By A. B. de GUERVILLE. 


With 200 Illustrations from photographs. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 1 Vol. 


“ Anyone going to Egypt ought to have a copy.”—.Vorning Post. 


Price 1Os. net. 


THE SETTING SUN. 


THE PASSING OF KOREA. 


By H. B. HULBERT, F.R.G.S., 
Profusely Illustrated. 1 Vol., 1Gs. net. 


»*, Throws much new light on the Far East and its Problems. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 


Your Horoscope. 


A TEST OFFER. 


For 1/- you can have a test reading of your Horoscope. 
Send birth data. 


Mr. Wilde predicted riches for Mr. Pearson in his test horoscope, 

and this gentleman is now wealthy. Mr. Wilde will give you satis- 

faction or return your shilling. Send for free book, “Is Your Star 
in the Ascendant?" Address— 


GEO. WILDE, 6, Central St., HALIFAX. 


Read the following testimony to the truth or Astrology :— 

A TEST HOROSCOPE. See Review of Reviews, May, 1900.—Mr. Stead 
says: “I print Mr. Wilde’s horoscope of Mr. C. Arthur Pearson. It will be 
noticed that in nine cases out of ten M-. Pearson thiiks the Astrologer was 
right. Mr. Wilde predicted financial success, estates, and riches for this 
unknown gentleman, who writes: ‘It looks as though this were 
going to come true.’” 


FOR PRIVATE HOUSES 


PER SET. 


Please write for 
Descriptive 
Circular, 


Chimney- 

sweeping and 
Drain-clearing 

Machines Specially 
designed for Private Houses, 
Country Mansions, Hotels, 
Farms, etc. They are always 
useful, and last a lifetime. 


w. & G. ASHFORD, 
Barnt Green, Birmingham 


Largest Stock in the World 
of 
READY-MADE, HAND-SEWN 


BOOTS SHOES 


For LADIES or GENTLEMEN. 
Catalogue No. 39 Post Free. 


125, New Bond Street, London, W 


sfor Hunters 


TENANT'S FIXTURES. 


BEST MATERIALSAND 
WORKMANSHIP. 


Prices and 
Particulars on 
application, 


Send 1d. for 
Testimonials, 
Catalogue 
Poultry Houses, 
ac, 


J. T. HOBSON & 
Estas. 60 Years. BEDFORD. 


Works and Stock of Timber cover € Acres, 
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You can offer it with pride and confidence to the most exacting connoisseur, certain of his 
appreciation of its age, purity, and flavour, The best of Christmas Presents for your friends 


and indispensable for y your own social gatherings. Sold by all leading Wiae Merchants at 
home and abroad. Price in U.K., 4/- per Bottle; and in Cases of 3, 6, and 12 Bottles 
each, for safe despatch to any part of Great Britain 


RAILWAYS 
BY POST. 


THE LATEST METHOD of Shopping is to Buy 
Direct from the MANUFACTURER. 


G.N.R. “Atlantic” Type ocomotive. 
For fult particulars, see Section **C” Catalogue. 


Having made the production of working models our special study, and 
equipped our works with the latest machinery, we are able to offer the 
very best goods at a moderate cost, and can fit up a_ complete Model 
Railway for a Drawing Room Table or a Miniature Railway to carry 
passengers round a Park. These form 


IDEAL CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS. 


For full particulars see our latest Catalogues. 
Section A.— Model Locomotives, Rails, Coaches, Steamboats, 
Yachts, and Electrical Sundries, &c. Over 140 pages, fully illustrated 
post free, 
Section C.--Scale Model Locomotives, Electric Locomotives, Per. 


manent Way, Signals, Wagons, &c._ Printed on art paper, over 50 pages, 


post free, 4d. 


W. J. BASSETT-LOWKE & CO. 


NORTHAMPTON. 


A SPECIAL FEATURE. 


RIDING BREECHES 


Lace or Button Knee. COPIED BY MANY. 
Swlit Fall ov Fly Front. 21 /  EQUALLED BY NONE. 


Cut the same as Hunting 

Breeches, very clean at knees, with 

ample fulness on thighs, and acknow- 

lonaes by Spor: smen and others 
the Best | BREECHES 

Specially freedom in 

Riding, Shooting, Walking, Golfing, 
Fishing, Motoring, etc. 

Materials.—Real Harris and Scotch 
Tweeds, Shepherd's Checks, Riding 
Cords, etc., etc. 

For Colonial Wear.— Our special 
Thorn and Rainproof double-texture 
washing Garbette is unequalled. 

PATTERNS POST FREE. 
IMPORTANT 
to COUNTRY pa FOREIGN CLIENTS. 

PERFECT FIT GUARANTEE 

for Breeches and Coats from our 

Simple Self-Measurement Form 

Sir,—Breeches tohand. I ammore than pleased 
with them. I never thought it possible to get 
such a fit by self measurement. I have worn 
breeches for over thirty years, and have always 

L paid more than twice what nice cost, but have 

had such a ¢ ins fit befor 
THE OXFORDLEGGING AMERICANS & COLONIALS 


(Regd) uaa SPECIALLY CATERED FOR. 


HARRY HALL, 


Originator & Sole Maker of the 21/-Semi-RIDING BREECHES. 


205, OXFORD STREET, W. Near Oxford Circus. 
21-31, ELDON STREET, E.C. Liverpool Street. 
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Why Mend your Boots by the Roadside > 


You must Fit CAVE RIMS 


Price from 30/- including Spare Rim. 
Any Standard Wheel, Tyre, 


or Tube suitable. 


Apply—-CAVE RIMS, 72, VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


(TEMPORARY ADDRESS.) 


Winter! 


MALAGA. 


VILLA CAMARA, 
=FAMILY HOTEL, surrounded b 


=gardens, situated Paseo Limonar 2 
= the most aristocratic part of the town 
=near the beach; comfortable rooms, 
overlooking the bath-« 
= room; large drawing-room, with stairs 


i to the garden; excellent cuisine. : 


, 


BRUXELLES. 


Le GRAND HOTEL. 
GRILL ROOM. AMERICAN BAR. 


Single Rooms and Suites with or 
without Bath. All modern conveniences 
at moderate charges. 


J. CURTET, Manager. 


HUNGARIAN 
_PARTRIDGES 


Direct from abroad, 
ot birds which have 
been penned in 
England. 


Delivery when 
required. 
Good strong healthy 
A. we | birds, and alive arrival 
guaranteed by 


HERBERT PAGE, Hertford. 


penmanship in: 
Ss. ethod of Pos tal 
SS! 


RIDING TAUGHT 
IN THREE LESSONS 


By PROFESSIONAL HORSEMEN, 
on grass and over fences, on perfectly 
Trained Thoroughbreds and Hunters. 
EITHER SEX. 
Hundreds of Testimonials. 10 miles out. 


BOARD RESIDENCE IF REQUIRED. 
Hunting with Four Packs. 


Apply E. G. GOBY. 
ROAD HOUSE, SIDCUP, KENT. 


150 

PADMORE 
= BILLIARD 
= TABLES 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY. 
Also The ‘‘ Simplex’’ 
Billiard Dining Tables, 
Bagatelles, etc. 
Gold Medals awarded for Excellence. 
Revised Detailed Catalogue on application to Dept. 13. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO THE TRADE. 


THOS. PADMORE & SONS, 


Edmund Street, Birmingham, 
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THORN. 


LONDON. Established 1824. LONDON. 
19, Great Portland Street, W.; Ranelagh House, Lower Grosvenor Place, S.W.; 
25 & 30, Islington Green, N.; and 293, Kingsland Road, E. 


Motor 
Send Be be | Bo dy 
for — Builders, 
THORN'S Big. Wholesale 
Cape 
Cart 
Hoods, 


Motor 
Chassis, 


All Bodies built in London. LOWEST PRICES consistent with GOOD WORK. 
Telephones 4410 Central and 57 Dalston. 


BARBELLION, 


Confectioner and Caterer, 
79, NEW BOND STREET. 
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CARAQUE COCOA | CHOCOLAT SANs sucRE 


En Poudre. 
PURE. 3/= per Box. Grand Caraque, G/= Royal, 1O/= 


CHOCOLAT for Hunting, Travelling. 


In Convenient Boxes. 


Extra fin, 1/-, 2/-, 4/- Superior, 4/-, 5/6, 6/6 


HAMPERS FOR RACES, HUNTING BALL SUPPERS, WEDDING 
BREAKFASTS, AFTERNOON WEDDING RECEPTIONS. 


Catalogues and Estimates Free by return of post. 
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MUSGRAWVE’S 


NEW PATENT 


“ULSTER” STOVES. 


EFFICIENT AND RELIABLE HEATERS. 


HANDSOME IN DESIGN. 
NO OVERHEATING. 


WILL BURN THE ENTIRE WINTER WITHOUT RELIGHTING. 
FREE FROM DUST AND ALL UNPLEASANT SMELL. 


EASILY FIXED, EASILY MANAGED. 
Illustrated Catalogues Free, 


11 GOLD MEDALS AWARDED. 


DELIVERED FREE. 


MUSGRAVE & CO., Ltd., o- 97, New Bond Street, LONDON. 


40, Deansgate, MANCHESTER. 67, Hope St., GLASGOW. 240, Rue de Rivoli, PARIS. St. Ann’s Ironworks, BELFAST. 


Per Dozen. 
® Bots. 4-Bots, 


14/6 8/3 


MEDOC.—\in onpinair 


Pure BORDEAU\X, an excellent light Dinner Wine. 
The quality of this wine will be found equal to wine 
usually sold at much higher prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


SUPERIOR DINNER WINE, old in bottle. On 
comparison it will be found very superior to wine usually 
sold at higher prices. The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increasing number of customers 17/6 9/9 
it procures us in London and the Provinces, gives us ad- 
ditional confidence in submitting it to those who like 
pure Bordeaux Wine. 

3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paidtoany Railway Station, including Cases & Bottles, 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in 

Great Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


Wine and Spirit Merchants, Limited, 


Liverpool: 37,NorthJohnSt. Manchester: 26, Market St. 


Nurse DOROTHY TEMPLE 


Visits and Receives Nervous 
and Rheumatic Patients for 


Medical Rubbing, 
‘‘Electric Neurotone,”’ 


Nauheim,s%Veedee Treatment. 


7, Maddox Street, Regent Street, W. 
(Third floor). 


12 RAILWAY APPROACH 
LONDON BRIDGE S.E 


GLOVES 


» The “PYTCHLEY HUNT” 


Tan Cape Glove (B on the Button). 


HAND SEWN. SPECIAL CUT. BOLTON THUMB. 
1 Button on reverse side to ordinary Gloves. 


3/- per pair; 3 pairs 8/9 | 
Sent post free to any address in the United Kingdon 
Postage on Colonial and Foreign Orders must be included 
in remittance. 
This Glove is our own special manufacture, and we can 
thoroughly recommend it as being quite the best all-round 
Glove “ES HUNTING, DRIVING, RIDING, or 
WALKING, on the market. For style, durability, and 
comfort it is unequa alled, 
Largest and best assorted ao of Gloves in is Se at Warehouse Prices. 
Illustrated Price List Post Free. All Goods Sent Post Free. 


BARNARD'S GLOVE DEPOT, 52,Cheapside, E.C. 


(Three Doors West of Bow Church.) 


100 Varieties, including Fiji, Malay, Southern Nigeria, Beremia, 
Barbados. Malta, etc. Post Free, 1/3 


Rare and sane complete Sets King’s Head Stamps. 
Vmk. C and C A. Single. Unused. 


Cayman Islands, 4d. to 1/- 
Cyprus, 4 pia. to 45 asus 
Gambia, 3d. to 2/- 
Seychelles, 2c. to 2 r. 

~ Set of 3 Surcharged 
Southern Nigeria, 3d. to 
Straits Settlements, 1c. to $ 
Virgin Islands, 4d. to 5/-, Mult Wok. 


Full List Used & Unused King’s Head Stamps ‘free on application. 
W. B. KIRKPATRICK, 157, Strand, London, W.C. 


Set of 5 


PROCTOR’S 


For. CHEST, THROAT, & VOICE. 
A Boon For Asthma, Cough, & Cold. 
INVALUABLE to SPEAKERS, 
SINGERS, and TEACHERS. 
Madame SARAH BERNHARDT 
“Uses Proctor's Pinelyptus Pastilles with great 
success for Throat, Chest, and Voice, and re- 
commends her friends to use them.” 
ELLEN TERRY “Considers Proc- 
tor's Pinelyptus Pastilles better than any other 
Lozenge or Pastille for the voice.” 
Sold only in Boxes, 1s. & 2s. Gd., by 
Chemists and Stoves, or Troms 


Proctor’s Pinely ptus Depot, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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“IN PERFECT CONDITION” 


AFTER TRAVELLING 18,000 MILES. 


23rd Octoler, 1906. 

It may be of interest to you to know of my experience with a 40/45 h.p. 
Mercédés car I purchased from you some time since. I have kept a careful record of 
the distance run since early in the present year, and it foots up to over 18,oco miles. 
This has not been confined either to first-class roads by any means, as during that time 
I have toured through Devonshire and Cornwall, the Highlands of Scotland, France 
from one end to the other, Spain and across the Pyrenees, through Switzerland, over 
the Jura Mountains, etc. During nearly all the time there have been five people in the 
car, and at times seven, not to mention two heavy luggage boxes. During this entire 
run I have never had a mechanical breakdown of any kind whatever. 

When I had run the car over 10,000 miles my chauffeur overhauled it thoroughly, 
and the repairs and perts that I had to renew cost less than £5. He has now over- 
hauled it a second time, and the total cost for repairs and new parts (not including his 
wages) amounts to less than £12. My car, therefore, is now in perfect condition, after 
travelling this great distance with an outlay for repairs and renewals of less than £20, 
not including new chains, of which I have had two sets. I do not believe cars of any 
other manufacture could equal this record. 

Yours sincerely, 


(Signed) WM. JACKSON. 


MERCEDES 


Touring 
Car. 


Elaborate 
Workshops 
and 
Experienced 
Workmen 
are at your 
command 
for the 
execution 
of all 
kinds of 
Repairs. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


can be given of alimited number of the 20/25 h.p. Special Laudaulette as 
illustrated, and the 35 h.p. Limousine type, but early application is 


advisable. It will afford us pleasure to furnish you with full particulars, 
or you are cordially invited to call and inspect these Cars at our magnifi- 
cent New Showrooms. 


Coachwork by Lawton. 


At our 
New 
Premises 
we also 
hold 
the 
Largest 
Stock 
of 
Mercédes 
Spare 
Parts. 


Authorised Agents: 
J. A. LAWTON & Co., 
Liverpool, Preston, 
and Manchester. 


RENNIE & PROSSER, 


Glasgow. 


Our Booklet, ““Mercédés Points” (applying to 1902-3-4-5 
and 6 Models) forwarded on request. 


SOLE IMPORTERS : 


DUCROS MERCEDES, L1D., 


MERCEDES BUILDINGS, LONG ACRE, W.C. 


Authorised Agents : 


J. E. HUTTON, Ltd., 
London. 


CANNSTATT AUTO- 
MOBILE SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION, 
London. 


A. J. W. 
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G. E. LEWIS’S 


HIGH-CLASS GUNS AND RIFLES HAVE A 
WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION FOR EXCEL- 
LENCE OF QUALITY, SHOOTING POWERS, 
FINISH, AND ENDURANCE. 
Reeisteved lvade Mavk—“ The Gun of the Period.” 
MOST POPULAR GUN MADE. 


1903-7 
Catalogue 
NowReaty, 


Price from 


15 Gns.to 50 Gns. 
with Treble-Grip or 
Cross-Bolt Action. 

The above is the latest develop- 
ment of “The Gun of the 
Period,” fitted with the most 
improved Ejector, combined with G. E. Lewis’s Treble Grip. 

We also make this Gun as a Non-Ejector, with treble-grip action, at 
12 Guineas and upwards, or with ‘top-lever cross-bolt action, from 
10 Guineas. 

Our stock of Sporting Guns and Rifles, Ready for Delivery, is the 
largest in England. Send for 236-page Hlustrated Catalogue of finished 
Stock, giving bend, weight, and full description of every gun. We invite 
Sportsmen to come and inspect our Stock. Any Gun or Rifle may be 
tested at our Range before purchase. 

REPAIRS.-All kinds of Repairs by a Staff of the most 
Skilled Workmen in the Trade. Quotations Free. 


Second-hand Guns by other Makers taken in exchange. 
G. E. LEWIS, Gun and Rifle Works, 
32 & 33, LOWER LOVEDAY ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


ESTABLISHED 1850. 


FOR BARGAINS IN STAMPS 
SEND FOR A COPY OF 


‘Appleton’s Weekly’ 


SPECIAL BARGAIN OFFERS TO READERS 
OF “THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE.” 


Morocco Agencies, the rare King’s Single, C. A. Watermark, 50 c., 
1 and 2 pesetas, the Mint set for 32s. 6d. Usval price of this set 
is 49s. Thse stamys are extremely rare; for instance, of the 50 c. 
there were only 3,120 printed, and, as you will understand, t is is a 
very small quantity to supply the whole world. This set makes a 
handsome Christmas present, and would be highly appreciated by 
any collector. 


Grand Collection Packet of 1,000 all different Foreign and Colonial 
Stamps. Every stamp is a picked copy, perfect and clean. All 
are guaranteed different. Pest free, 10s. 


SPECIAL. 


The above fine and rare set and this large and superb packet will 
ke sent post free and registered for 4cs., and with every order 
received for this yos. parcel I will PRESENT FREE one fine 
Album, 1,000 Perfection Stamp Mounts, and one Ideal Perforation 
Gauge. These stamps will only be supplied at above prices if 
ordered before December 3:, 1906. 


T. GC. APPLETON 
53, NORTH PARADE, BRADFORD. 


Telephone—1559 Bradford. Telegrams—“ Optical, Bradford.” 


SMOKELESS «DIAMOND 


Marvellously 
Quick. 


Shooter’s 

Year Book” 

Sent upon receipt of 

stamped addressed envelope, 
Write for Samples & Pamphlets to 


CURTIS'S & HARVEY, Liv., 
3, Gracechurch Street. London, E.C. 
By ALL LEADING GUNMAKERS. 


SURPLUS GAME. 


YOUNG BROS., 


Game Salesmen, 
202, Central Markets, Smithfield, London, E.C., 


Offer their personal services for the disposal of all kinds of Game. 
Highest Market Prices given in accordance with the 
current value, less railway charges only. 
Accounts and Cheques remitted daily. 


Game Hampers sent on application. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


Reference: Bankers—LLONDON JOINT STOCK BANK, LIMITED, 
Charterhouse Street Branch. 


Telephone: 4876 Holborn. 


ZUG BOOTS 


Shooting, Golf, Walking, and Hockey. 
Guarantesd Waterproof. 1 7/ 
Standard Screwed and Stitched, Sewn, . 
Double Tongues Stitched on Top to 
prevent water running in. 
English Oak-Tanned Waterproof 
Soles; Wide Welts; Stout Soles. 
Nailed in Threes if wanted. 
N.B.—Take an outline of Foot ; give measurements in inches over 
sock and size worn; shape of toe. Send Boot if possible. 
All kinds of LADIES’ and GENTS’ 11 & 
BOOTS and t HOES made to measure, from / 
Special Attention given to those suffering to “ 
from Corns, Buntons, and INGROWING 24/6 A 
Tor-Naits. Made on own lasts where 
available. Boots in 4 days I’cst Free. 
CATALOGUE AND MEASURE FORM FREE. 


TUFFREY’S Bespoke Boot Works. 


RUSHDEN, NORTHAMPTON. Wevtion Paper. 


The Clock that Makes Tea, ec. 
A MOST USEFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


Wakes you, 
Lights Lamp, 
Boils One Pint 
of Water, 
Pours Out, 
Puts Out 
Lamp, 
and Sounds 
Gong when 
Tea is Ready. | 
Price 42/- Postage extra to cover 11 lb. weight. 
ILLUSTRATED BookLeT Post FREE. 


AUTO. TEA MAKER CO., 26E, Corporation St., Birmingham. 


YOU set the 
CLOCK, 
and the rest 
is done for you 
automatically 
without 
human aid. 
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T ADIOL TREATMENT 
doubles the life of a 
Horse’s legs. Completely re- 
moves, by radiation. all soft 
swellings that disfigure and 
lame a Horse, as Sprained 
Tendons, Windgalls, Bog 
Spavins, Capped Elbow, éc. 


NO BLISTER; NO LAYING UP; 
NO HAIR REMOVED. 


TREATMENT is a certain 
cure for all Joint Troubles and 
Sprains, increases action and 

WIND-GALL pace. and fines down a@ worn 
Horse’s legs. 


5/- of Chemists, or from 

Waite ror RADIOL LABORATORY, 

ILLUSTRATED St. George’s Mansions, 
Booktet Vauxhall Bridge Road, 
B7. WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 


Residential Suites 
in Fashionable 
Mayfair 


MEXBOROUGH HOUSE 


affords all the advantages of a home life, 
assuring comfort without responsibility. 


FURNISHED or UNFURNISHED 
- SUITES, - 


each containing four rooms, large reception 

hall, bath, etc., with every modern con- 

venience. A complete and efficient service. 

Fire-proof throughout ; rerfectly lighted 
and scizntifically heated. 


Entrances: 33, DOVER STREET, and 
17, BERKELEY STREET, MAYFAIR. 


Write for Art Bocklet, 
or apply to the Resident Manager. 


Sciatica, Lumbago,&. 
The “DROITWICH CURE” at Home 


BY USING 


28 
<NETT 


DROITWICH / 
BRINE 


olesal 
WESTON &WESTALLLTD. 
EASTCHEAP LONDONEC. 
Beware of initationsainsiston having 
theGenuineDroitwich Brine CRYSTALS \ 


OBTAINABLE AT ALL CHEMISTS’, 


OR 
Deli d F Add 
A 28 1b. Bag suburbs for) 2/7 


Country Addresses for 2/3, 


BY THE SOLE PROPRIETORS. 


CHARLES LANCASTER, 


Genmaker by Warrants of Appointment to 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING, H.I.M. THE GERMAN 
EMPEROR, H.R.H. PRINCE CHRISTIAN, 
&e., &c., &e., 


Invites application for his Illustrated Catalogue 
and Special Cartridge Lists. 


PLEASE STATE REQUIREMENTS. 


7th and Revised Popular Edition. 


“THE ART OF SHOOTING,” 


Containing 90 Illustrations. 


2/6 


Postage 6d. extra. 


11, PANTON STREET 
(Opposite the Comedy Theatre), 


HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W. 
Established in 1826. 


| 
ig | | 
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WHITEHALL 
COURT. 


The Finest Residential Building in London. 


cr 


= 
FLATS FURNISHED & 
UNFURNISHED 
Most Central and Charming situation, 
overlooking THAMES and GARDENS. 


EXCELLENT CUISINE AND MODERATE TARIFF. 


All Domestic Service provided. 
Nos. 194 VICTORIA, 
1008 F. M. HORNSBY, 


124 ‘ 
5505 GERRARD. General Manager. 


Telephones— 


Miss Faithfull’s Institute: 


54, Wellington Road, Regent’s Park. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED, 


Miss EsteLtLe Grey, Treasurer, being desirous to present, 
at Christmas, Hampers, containing various home comforts— 
provisions, and a small gift of money (for coals) to 
100 eligible Aged, Invalided, and Necessitous Gentle- 
women, who suffer great privations in silence, many of whom 
are Officers’ and Clergymen’s Widows and Daughters. Who 
more deserving of sympathy and help? The approaching 
winter will, I fear, add to their already heavy burdens, For 
these I earnestly plead. 


ALL DONATIONS GRATEFULLY ACKNOWLEDGED. 


SSO 


e HART & CO. puRCHASE FOR CASH @ 
© Jewellery, Silver, Sheffield Plate, and Antiques, 
Diamonds, Pearl, Kmeralds, and all descriptions 
of Precious Stones. 
The Very Highest Price Given. 
160, Victoria Street, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 


8 HART & CO. THE NOTED HOUSE 
¢« that BUY FOR CASH at HIGH PRICES, or EX- 
CHANGE, Antique, Old-Fashioned, or Modern Jewellery. 
Precious Stones. | Antique Silver. 
Articles of Virtu. Apostle Spoons. 
Antique Paste. Sheffield Plate. 
Gold & Enamelled Boxes. | Entree Dishes. 
Etuis and Chatelaines. Epergnes. 


160 Victoria Street, LONDON, S.W 
% Directly opposite Metropolitan Victoria Station. 
® *Phone 422 VICTORIA, Established 1820. 


GENTLEMEN’S SILK 
HUNTING HATS. 


A. J. WHITE, 


74, JERMYN STREET, 
ST. JAMES’S, S.W. 


HUNTING CAPS. 


Also made up light for Harriers and Beagles. 


HUNTING, POLO, 
BUTCHER, 


AND... 


Speciality— 
SOFT 
LEG 
BOOTS. 


HILL’S PATENT LACE-STUD LEGGINGS. 


April 11, 1006, in an action in the King’s Bench 
Division of the High Court of Justice, brought by Thomas 
Watson Hill, of 5, Knightsbridge Green, London, S.W., 
against a London West End Firm, for infringement of Hill's 
Patent No. 5220, of 1900, relating to leggings, Mr. Justice 
Sutton granted a certificate of validity of the said patent and 
restrained the defendants by injunction from further in- 
fringement, and ordered an inquiry as to damages, 


These Leggings are proverbial with Officers. 
They are neat, comfortable, and do not shift 
when riding hard. 


Telegrams, “‘ Undimmed, London.” (Six doors from Tattersall's.) 


F 
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Price 35/-. Cash Discount 10%, 
“03 3) eee TOM HILL Sporting and Military Boot 
j and Legging Maker. 
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The Badminton Magazine 


OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES 
No. 137. DECEMBER 1906. 


CONTENTS. 


SPORTSMEN OF MARK: XIV.—LORD MONTAGU OF BEAULIEU 
ILLUSTRATED. By ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


ILLUSTRATED. 
STRANGE STORIES OF SPORT: XXII.—THE CLAN OF THE FOOTLESS: A TALE 
OF KASHMIR SHIKAR .. ae es . By FRANK SAVILE 
A DAY IN ADELBODEN WITH A CAMERA ae A By Lieut. P. S. GREIG, R.E. 
ILLUSTRATED. 
SEA-FISHING ROUND SANTA CATALINA (CALIFORNIA) 
By Lt.-Col. COUNI GLEICHEN, C.M.G., D.S.O., C.V.O. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


BEHIND THE BIG GUN .. es By W. PARKINSON CURTIS 


ILLUSTRATED. 
FOOTBALL IN FRANCE as By **OSGOLDCROSS 
A TREK IN THE KALAHARI DESERT eo ae ‘ By A. WIENHOLT HODSON 
ILLUSTRATED. 


CAMPING IN ARCTIC NORWAY By AUBREY LE BLOND 
ILLUSTRATED. 


FARTHEST NORTH IN INDIA ON A MOTOR 
ILLUSTRATED. 
BOOKS ON SPORT .. 


BADMINTON NOTA BENE 


A PRIZE COMPETITION.. 
THE OCTOBER AWARD. ILLustrRaTED. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Editor requests that his Correspondents will be good enough to inform him of the subject of any article they wish 
to offer, before sending the MS. 


A stamped and addressed envelope should accompany the MS. if the writer wishes it to be returned in case of non- 
acceptance. The Editor can in no case hold himself responsible for accidental loss. 


All communications should be addressed to the Editor of THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 8, Henvietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London W.C, 


The Subscription to The Badminton Magazine is 15/- per annum in the 
United Kingdom, and 16/- abroad, post free. 
Entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N.Y. Post Office, 1903. 


“THRESHER’S ‘HUNTING SCARF. 


Collar and Scarf Combined, for Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s Wear. 


REQUIRES NO STARCH. 


Extract from “The Field” :—“The best that has yet been invented.” 


Send Size of Collar and P.O. 4/6 for jc teiniiiee: 


THRESHER & GLENNY, 


Military and Sporting Tailors and General Ouififfers, 
152 & 153, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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“THE EXQUISITE EGYPTIAN.” 


Ci g AP westor Gianactis, Cairo). 


Guaranteed absolutely free of all drugs or chemical flavourings, the peculiar 
aroma being due solely to the exquisite quality of the Tobaccos used in the 
Blend. Imported in two qualities—Surfine and Extrafine. 


Specialities —Gold Tipped * *King” and “ Queen” Cigarettes 
Also “* Golf” Nestors and “ Bridge” Nestors in packets of tens. 


Of all Tobacconists and Stores throughout the World, and 1o, NEw BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


[HILL & SMITH, Brierley Hill Ironworks, STAFFS. 


ALVANIZED CORRUGATED IRON 
HURDLE 
IRON & WIRE FENGING, HU ag ROOFING, SHOOTING BOXES, 


GATES, RAILINGS, TREE GUARDS, aa STABLES, MOTOR HOUSES, and 
ao. Buildings of Every Description. 


4 4A 


| 
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FREDK. C. BAYLEY, 


SHIRTMAKER, HOSIER, AND GLOVER. 


The Smartest Novelties of the Season in Shirtings, Ties, 8 Gloves. 
SPECIALITIES— 

THE BADMINTON GLOVE - per pair. 

KNITTED SILK TIES - - 2/6 each. 

THE HUNT SHIRT, with Detached Collar, from 7% » 


34, STRAND, W.C., and at 
19, GREEN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


PLEASE SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


GAMAGE’S | BAZAAR 
“2.1 G 
London’s Great A Wonderful Exhibition. 


Novelties from a'l Parts of the World. 


Annual Event . 
Ww GREAT SHOW PIECES. 
THE GREAT CHRISTMAS . Demonstrations of the Arts & Crafts. 


SHOPPING EMPORIUM. ee 
Presents for Old & Young. A ALL. 
Interesting, Instructive, Amusing! 


LARGE XMAS CATALOGUE POST FREE. > A COME EARLY. BRING THE CHILDREN. 
A. W. GAMAGE, Holborn, LONDON, E.C. 
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Preserves. 


The Name Libby 
Guarantee of Purity 


For more than forty years the House 
of Libby has made and sold Good Things 
to Eat that have been uniformly pure and 
appetizing. 

In the Libby kitchens, chefs of world- 
wide fame prepare Libby’s Sweet Mixed 
Pickles, Chow Chow, Tomato Chutney, 
Salad Dressing, Sweet Gherki::s, Preserved 
Strawberries, Preserved Pineapple, Pre- 
served Cherries, etc.—and each Libby 
product is the acme of dainty deliciousness. 


The fruits and vegetables for these 
Preserves and condiments are grown on 
the model Libby farms, gathered’ by the 
perfect Libby methods, prepared: in the 
spotless Libby kitchens, and bear the name 
of Libby—a guaranty of purity. 

Libby's Food Products are told about in a little book- 
let called “Good Things to Eat,” that we will send 
you free, if you will write for it. It contains many 


good suggestions and will aid you in arranging menus 
for luncheons, suppers, and spreads indoor and outdoor. 


Every department at Libby's is open to the 
public every day, and you are cordially invited to 
visit the House of Libby. 


Ask your grocer for Libby’s— 
and see that you get Libby’s. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
53 Tooley St. London, S. E. 
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SAVE 50 PER CENT. 
SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS POST FREE TO ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Lro., BELFAST; 


REGENT STREET & CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, and eatnscsnalg 


Linen Manufacturers 


To His Gracious Majesty the King 
and H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 


= 2 Carriage paid on all orders of 2os. u ouelic’ in United Kingdom. 
Irish Gambric 


Bordered. Per doz. Hemstitched. Per doz. 
Ladies’ .. 2s. 6d.| Gentlemen's .. 28. 

Handkerchiefs. Gentlemen's... .. 88. 6d. | 


COLLARS —Gentlemen’s 4-fold, 4/414 per doz. CUFFS—For 

& Ladies, 5/11; Gentlemen’s, from 6/11 per doz. Matchless 

Irish Gollars, Cuffs, SHIRTS —Fine quality Longcloth, with 4-fold pure Linen 

2 Fronts and Cuffs, 35/6 per half-dozen (to measure, 2/- extra). 

and Shirts. OLD SHIRTS made good as new, with good materials in neck- 
bands, cuffs, and fronts, from 14/- the half-dozen. 


= Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner Napkins, 5/6 per doz. Table 
Irish Damask Table Cloths, 2 yds. sq., 2/41; 2} yds. by 3 yds., 5/11 each. Kitchen 
Table Cloths, 413d. each. “Strong Huckaback Towels, 4/11 per 

and House Linen. doz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/4} each. Surplice Linen, 


103d. per yd. Monograms, Initials, &c., wove and emoroidered. 
The Productions of their own Looms. From the least expensive to ; Finest in the World. 


N.B.—To prevent 2 all Letter iets, and Seouicien for Samples of the 


Goods shculd be sent 
RECT TO 36M, DONEGALL PLACE 


BELFAS 


ARE YOU MAKING MONEY FAST ENOUGH? 
IF NOT, CONSULT 


ARMSTRONG, HILTON, & CO., 


THE INVESTMENT EXPERTS, 
5, 7, & 9, PALL MALL, MANCHESTER, 


Who wil! be pleased to give you full informaticn as to the BEST AND SAFEST METHODS of employing your SPARE CAPITAL to 

Advantage. Also send for a Copy of their HANDY GUID#, together: with Highest and Lowest Prices and Dividends paid on 

2,100 Securities for past Ten Years. Explains wie! wei simply tke REST AND MOST UP-TO-DATE WAYS of dealing on the 
K EXCHANGE. 


THIS IS ABSOLUTELY THE ONLY RELIABLE GUIDE PUBLISHED, 


And should be read by everyone interested. 


The HANDY GUIDE will be forwarded Gratis and Post Free on application to 


ARMSTRONG, HILTON, & CO., 5, 7, & 9, Pall Mall, Manchester. 


TELEGRAMS: “COGENT.” TELEPHONES: 6075 NATIONAL; 11 Post OFFICE. 


ALL OVER 


‘SADDLE & HARNESS PASTE 


the, 


GEATWER TRADED 


j 6 


PRINTED BY FYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, H.M. PRINTERS, DOWNS PARK ROAD, LONDON, N.E., AND PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
BY THE SPHERE AND TATLER, LTD., GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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